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Breathing Space in Germany? 


HE Four Power struggle for Germany has become—temporarily at 
least—less sharp. After weeks of negotiation in Moscow, agree- 
ment has been reached upon a possible procedure for ending the blockade 
of Berlin and agreed instructions have been sent to the four Commanders- 
in-Chief in Berlin, requiring them to work out a formula whereby, under 
Four Power control, the Soviet mark could become Berlin’s currency. 
If agreement is reached, the blockade will. presumably be raised and-this 
in turn may pave the way for a new meeting of the Foreign Ministers to 
discuss the whole future of Germany. 

The negotiations in Berlin will be involved and may not be conclusive. 
The Russians wish to raise the question not only of the issue of currency 
but of the control of credit and it will tax the Western Powers’ ingenuity 
to the utmost to discover methods of making their control effective and 
of preventing discrimination against the Western Sectors of Berlin. The 
Russians are probably in no hurry to conclude an agreement since each 
day’s delay brings them nearer to the completion of harvesting in the 
Eastern zone while to the Allies it only brings the threat of November 
weather to the airlift. Agreement may be reached in Berlin, but.it may 
be followed by weeks of further negotiation in Moscow. 

What then-? Suppose that the blockade were lifted, would the:under- 
lying Four Power struggle be resolved ? Are the Allies on the verge of 
a solid settlement or are they witnessing no more than a change of hand- 
hold as the Russian wrestlers prepare a new move ? Berlin itself gives 
no answer to this question, since Berlin is only one element in the wider 
struggle for Germany and it must be confessed that if the Four Power 
dispute is examined in its wider context, the latest developments in Berlin 
look more like a change of manoeuvre than a change of heart. 

The basic fact of the German situation is that the Powers are locked 
——inevitably—in a struggle to secure the allegiance of the German people. 
As this contest has developed, it has become increasingly clear that in 
Germany as a whole, the Western Allies hold all the cards. Quite apart 
from such issues as the Oder-Neisse frontier and the expulsion of the 
Germans from the Eastern lands, conditions in the Soviet zone have 
made nonsense of any Russian claim to be friend and liberator. Politi- 
cally, the imposition of Communist rule has proved so unpopular that 
this year the Russians dare not risk elections, even faked elections. Econo- 
mically, the systematic stripping of the Soviet zone has led to an acute 
food shortage and to a lack of consumer goods that no propaganda can 
cover.. Even if the Western Allies had done nothing to improve condi- 
tions in their zones, they could hardly have failed to profit by the contrast 
with Soviet policy. 

In fact, they are doing a certain amount to rebuild the West. The 
economic situation in Western Germany is precarious and unstable 
enough, but American credits are coming in ; Germany’s participation 
in the Marshall Plan has begun; above all, the currency reform has 
brought back elements of normality to lift the nightmare of German 


“S existence. Politically, there can now be no doubt that in spite of 


their hesitations, the Germans welcome the offer of self-government. 
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During their deliberations on the Allied proposals for a Ger 
government in the West, which began at Coblenz in July and 
were carried on at a later conference at Chiemsee, they have 
continued .to stress the provisional character of any. statutes 
they may approve and to insist again and again that no final 
step can be takem except by a reunited Germany. But their 
first fear that they would lose popular support ‘by appearing 
o “split the Reich” has been largely dispelled. 

They have, it appears, been strongly influenced in their 
decision to accept responsibility by the intervention of the 
democratic leaders from Berlin. Dr Reuther, in particular, -has 
impressed on them that Eastern Germany looks to them to 
establish a strong, democratic and self-governing community 
in the Western Zones as a rallying point for Eastern hopes. 


+ Western Germany can be the Biedmont of a united Germany. 


provided that the’ Western Gavernment speaks for Germany 
as a-whole. It is in this spirit that the West German leaders 
have assembled at-Bonn: this week to accept-——with: their,own 
emendations—the Allied proposals for self-government and to 
initiate the process which will Jead first to the drafting of a 
constitutional document for Western Germany. and then to the 
election of a government by popular vote. 

This is the general picture—one of steady Allied advance 
end of steady Russian falling away. There is, however, one 
exception to it and that is Berlin. 'Weak in Germany as a 
whole, in Berlin the Russians remain overwhelmingly strong 
and the pattern of the struggle for Germany thus resembles a 
wrestling match in which one wrestler has almost got his 
opponent to the floor but is handicapped by the agonising grip 
the man has on his right elbow. Everything that has happened 
since the blockade was imposed has underlined the strength 
of Russia’s local position. Outside the Western Sectors, Soviet 
and Communist control is being imposed. The police force 
has been taken over. Food distribution is in Communist hands 
and it is now no longer possible for the freely elected city 
government to meet in the Stadthaus since it suffers organised 
invasion by Communist crowds. 

The German people have certainly shown opposition to the 
Russians. Sixty per cent of the police in the Sovier Sector 
moved into the Western Sectors and only a tiny proportion of 
families sought to re-register in the Soviet Sector to secure some 
of the extra food offered as.a bribe. But the blockade limits. the 
capacity of the Western Sectors to live as a self-contained unit. 
There is growing unemployment. The small ration depends 
upon an uninterrupted airlift. Public utilities only operate 
intermittently. So far, German morale has remained high, but 
it may be that in the long run the position will prove untenable. 

The Russians have attempted to use their two instruments 
of pressure in Berlin—the blockade and Communist control—to 


Labour and the Nation—I 
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prevent the organisation of Western Germany. oak Dr Reuther, 


they clearly regard a free Frankfurt as a magnet for 
the enslaved East. But in this they have failec ee ‘me 
at Bonn this week is the West’s-answer to. Russian tactics in 


Berlin. In the major struggle for Germany, Russia has lost 


the round. But it is also true that its grip on Berlin is as com- 


_ plete as ever, And in the circumstances, is it conceivable that 


the Russians should agree to any permanent relaxation ? It is 
surely more likely that they will make the Allied position in 
Berlin more and more untenable with each advance ‘in Western 
Germany towards political and economic stability. “To abandon, 
in a losing game, one’s only trump card would be the tactics 
of a fool, and as tacticians the Russians are not foolish, however 
unwise their grand strategy may be, : 

It is therefore possible that the shift’ Of the discussions from 
Moscow to Berlin and from principle to technicalities may be 
no more than a néw turn in Russia’s game of delay—delay until 
Eastern barns are full and November weather brings fog to 
the Western airfields. Even if a currency agreement is reached 
and the blockade is lifted, the Soviet mark can be used as one 
more instrument:in establishing de facto Communist control 
throughout the city and the Russians could then, choose their 
own time and their own pretext for reimposing the blockade. 
If in return for the concession over currency, the Allies could 
secure a land corridor to their own sectors, then, indeed, a new 
situation would arise. Short of that, the Allies will remain as 
exposed as they are today to Russian ill-will. 

An agreement on currency anda lifting of the blockade— 
however temporary—are, naturally, to be sought. They offer 
no permanent solution, but they can give the Allies the oppor- 
tunity of thinking out their position in Berlin in conditions of 
relative calm and of taking action without seeming to act under 
immediate Russian pressure. Now as at any time since the 
blockade was imposed and Communist control began to spread 
through the city, there are really only four choices open to the 
Allies in Berlin. The first is-to fight. The second is to maintain 
the Western sectors by means of the airlift. This is very costly 
and may prove impossible. It can certainly only be done at the 
cost to the Germans in Western Berlin of unemployment and 
minimum rations. The third course is to abandon contro! of 
the sectors but to maintain Allied garrisons by air. The fourth 


is. to move out. There are no other possibilities ; any other 


policies would depend on a Russian choice; and any time 
and any elbow room gained by agreement on the currency issue 
and by a lifting of the blockade should be used, not to sink back 
into a complacent belief that after all the Russians will play 
the game, but to take a firm decision on the Allies’ future policy 
in Berlin and its relation to their policy for Germany and. 
indeed, for Western Europe as a whole. 


The Limitations of the TUC 


Ge Monday next the Trades Union Congress resumes for 
one week the powers which for the rest of the year it 
delegates to its General Council. Even if it were held in some 
sleepy inland town and not in the brisk air of Margate, it would 
be obvious from the agenda that the General Council and its 
officers face a week of turbulent debate and criticism. Nothing 
could better illustrate the separate pressures that are exerted 
upon the high command of the TUC, lodged within the heart 
of Westminster, and upon the leadership of the individual 
unions in all parts of the country, than the difference between 
the annual report and the agenda for the Conference. The 
report is concerned with the work of committees, co-operative 
bodies, and advisory councils—in short, the somewhat uninter- 
esting tecord of a responsible public body. The items on the 


agenda, on the other hand, contain much radical fire, some of 
them the more fiery (such as the demand for the reversal of 
allied policy in Greece), because they are not likely to form the 
spearhead of trade union demands, ‘But the crux of the business 
at Margate is to be found in ten resolutions dealing with wages, 
Prices and profits, and nine with workers’.control. or: participa- 
tion in the control of industry. On these two subjects the main 
interest of the conference will assuredly be focused. 
These are, of course, the traditional subjects of trade union 
pressure; their importance today lies in the extent to which 
the unions:are prepared to move from a policy of single-minded 


self-interest towards non-sectatian and positive endeavour. 


Shaken by the seriousness with which Sir Stafford Cripps has 
treated Britain’s economic problem, the unions have at last 
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begun to feel the need to justify their pressure for higher wages. 
The response of the General Council to the Government’s White 
Paper on Personal Incomes was, it is true, equivocal in the 
extreme ; it left individual unions free to press outstanding 
wage claims and it defined, in its own terms, the conditions 
under which claims would be regarded as reasonable. But at 
least the TUC recognised a principle of responsibility to the 
nation in demanding higher wages, which shakily though it was 
upheld went very much further than some of the individual 
unions were and are prepared to go. The argument for slow- 
ing down wages increases was related by the Government to 
the stabilising of prices and the curbing of profits ; in the hands 
of the unions it has been twisted to become conditional upon 
their reduction. Prices have risen, largely because imports have 
cost more since February—though Sir Stafford has been finding 
£70 million a year more for food subsidies than he expected 
four months ago. Distributed profits have not increased, save 
for a small percentage of firms most of which could justify 
them quite reasonably. Yet many unions which diffidently sup- 
ported the TUC on its wages policy seem on the point of with- 
drawing their support. They had expected lower prices, and 
therefore increased real wages. They have found instead (unless 
their money wages have been raised since February, as some 
have) that their pay packet buys less. And the moral they 
draw is, not that there is less to buy, because Britain is poorer, 
but that a further rise in wages will enable them to maintain 
their standard of living. 


* 


Consequently the debate at Margate will generate a strong 
nead of pressure for reversing the General Council’s policy, 
weak and illogical though it was. One faction, encouraged by 
the success of the engineers’ wage claims, will press strongly for 
the abrogation of any principle of slowing down wage demands: 
the other, more’ loyal to the General Council, will press for the 
fulfilment of the other half of the bargain—a drastic reduction 
of prices and profits. 

This controversy will raise in its most acute form the issue 
whether the trade union movement can fairly claim to be a re- 
sponsible element within the nation. In its own eyes, the TUC is 
not merely a vehicle for canalising the demands of its various 
unions. “Its General Council has, or would like to think that 
it had, the dual responsibility of representing the interests of 
eight and a half million workers to the Government and the 
nation and also of representing the Government’s viewpoint to 
the workers. It has a sense—by no means unfounded—of pro- 
prietorship over the Labour Government, and it is equally 
anxious to demonstrate to the world that the workers will follow 
its guidance. Next week’s conference and the decisions that 
flow from it will show to what extent these pretensions are 





sea 
true, more particularly because the General Council has two 
further unpalatable recommendations to lay before the Congress. 
First, it proposes that trades unionists appointed to the boards 
of nationalised industries should function as individuals and 
not as delegates of their unions. It is obvious that a man bound 
by loyalty to two organisations would be: reduced to a state 
of complete incapacity to play a useful part in the direction of 
a nationalised industry. But it isa blow aimed at the lingering 
attachment to syndicalism which persists in some unions and 
some parts of all unions. It means that the general staff of 
labour has rejected the tempting notion of taking a direct part 
in the government of the nationalised industries in favour of 
maintaining the independence of trade unionism. 


The second message which the General Council will attempt 
to impress upon the delegates at Margate, is that higher pro- 
ductivity and full employment go hand in hand. It has at last 
realised that full employment does not depend upon the com: 
plexion of the Government in power ; that a Tory government 
would honour its pledge to maintain it and that a Labour govern- 
ment, owing to the rising cost of raw materials and wages or tc 
a failure to compete effectively in foreign markets, might itself 
be unable to maintain it. Full employment is in fact an aspira- 
tion, and it is perhaps the realisation of this that has goaded the 
TUC to take a stand on productivity, rather than gaze into the 
future to discern whether in the next round it is to be the 
doughty opponent of a Tory government or the trusted hench- 
man of a Socialist regime. It now demands that its members 
should abandon their attitude of suspicion towards industrial 
efficiency, accept mobility as a condition of full employment, 
and justify the load of the new social services by higher output. 


The effect which this change of heart will have upon the 
workman at his bench must be determined by the extent to 
which the TUC can move the minds of the working people of 
this country. A recent analysis by PEP* of the Trade Union 
movement suggests that the TUC cannot do very much in this 
direction. The study shows that there are three levels within 
the structure of the unions. At the top are to be found mem- 
bers of the national executives and the permanent officials, 
most of them middle-aged men who have risen by their 
intelligence and energy, who are in touch with the higher 
reaches of national and industrial policy making and 
who, once elected, are seldom turned out of office. Below 
them comes the active membership of the branches, including 
the modestly remunerated voluntary officials. Research has 
shown that the average percentage of union members voting 
at branches is between 15 and 25, and though pressure on 
the national executive comes from these branches, attendance 
at branch meetings is limited to the politically conscious and 
not always responsible minority. Finally there is the 80 per 


*British Trades Unionism: Six studies by PEP: London, 1948: 15s. 
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‘cent who, lacking either the energy or the enduring interest 
in the affairs of trade unionism, will accept the advice of the 
minority in the branches on some issues but on others prefers 
to listen to shop stewards or even to unofficial leaders. The 
radical pressure is strongest at the lower level and becomes 
progressively diluted as it approaches Transport House. Thus, 
it is not surprising that the latter possesses no power to bind 
the unions or even frequently enough to sway their views. 
The Government likes to treat the TUC as if it were 
a sovereign, federal body. For its part, Transport House must 
often wish that it were, for in fact it wields only the lowest 
common denominator of sovereignty which the unions are 
grudgingly prepared to give it in the interests of solidarity. 

The more closely the structure of the trade union move- 
ment is examined the more apparent it becomes that it is not, 
as some observers have supposed, a fourth estate of the realm, 
but is a pressure group, devoted to safeguarding and extend- 
ing the political rights and economic privileges of the British 
worker. There is nothing shameful about a pressure group 
unless its aims or methods be shameful; the repeal of the 
corn laws, the abolition of slavery, and the enfranchisement of 
women were achieved by such groups and the social achieve- 
ments of the trade unions have been very great. But the 
awkward question remains of how such an organisation can— 
as it were—reverse the pressure, presenting the demands of 
the community to the worker instead of (as in the past) pre- 
senting those of the worker to the community. Will the docker 
or the miner accept unpalatable truths or unwelcome decisions 
from an organisation which in his view exists simply to further 
his own interest and does that job none too well? Will the 
shop steward listen with any greater attentiveness to talk of 
productivity from Transport House than from his own pro- 
duction manager ? Does not the tendency of a trade union 
official to adopt the tone of a mentor rather than the manners 
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of a delegate stamp him in the eyes of the worker as untrust.. 
worthy ? 

The truth is that in the u:gent task of changing the work.’ 
man’s attitude to technological progress and of evoking a spirit . 
of industrial enthusiasm, the nation cannot rely upon Transport 
House to fight its battles for it. Even if it were absolutely 
certain that the TUC was committed without reserve to a 
crusade for higher productivity, it is doubtful how much it would 
achieve without radical reform of its whole organisation and 
powers. The admission of some breath of common sense in the 
councils of TUC is welcome to a public weary of the timid 
attitude of the past, but that does not alter the fact that the 
problem of raising productivity is fundamentally one of works 
relations through shop stewards or the machinery of joint con- 
sultation (a fact recognised by American management many 
years ago). It may be galling that while the unions, ably abetted 
by the prewar Labour party, helped to create the problem 
of low productivity, they cannot do more than help to solve 
it. But industry should examine its own deficiencies in indus- 
trial relations over many decades before deciding to put the 
responsibility solely upon the TUC. 

Students of British trade unionism (including PEP) have 
emphasised that the attitude of the British worker depends upon 
his confidence in the future, in the recognition of his standing 
as an individual, in the improvement of his standard of living, 
and in his security of employment. But it is too often thought 
that lack of confidence is a disease peculiar to the working man. 
Confidence implies a mutual relationship, and the British worker 
cannot expect to acquire confidence if his qualities of perception 
and adaptability do not inspire it. But confidence is not some- 
thing which can be advanced by fine words, for it involves 
two difficult and controversial questions—the wage structure of 
British industry and the real possibilities of joint consultation— 
which will be dealt with in later articles. 


Efhciency in Uno 


HE seventh session of the Economic and Social Council 

has come to an end at Geneva leaving behind a disagreeable 
impression of confusion and wasted effort. Everything seemed 
to conspire to lay bare the gap between the vital aims and pur- 
poses of the organisation and its actual achievement. There 
was something infinitely discouraging about the agenda of §0 
items arranged without any sense of priority, the futile, day- 
long arguments on points of procedure and the comparatively 
inconclusive results. Some things, it is true, were achieved. 
The past work of the Economic Commission for Europe was 
approved and its future scope enlarged. A number of reports 
from the specialised agencies which are active in the economic 
and social field were received and approved. The Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East received its terms of 
reference: Minor points of jurisdiction’ were clarified: “But 
the achievement was painfully small, measured against the 
expenditure of time and effort. 

Such a situation is little short of tragic.’ The Economic 
and Social Council was intended to stimulate international 
action and co-operation in fields where human needs obviously 
transcend national boundaries, and offer a clear opportunity 
for genuine international effort. Starvation, disease, under- 
developed resources, over-population—these are. fundamental 
factors of human misery in which no nation seeks to maintain 
a monopoly and which few governments can overcome single- 
handed. Economic and social reconstruction could also be the 
one achievement most likely to rally genuinely peaceful and 
creative enthusiasm behind the work of the United Nations. In 


Goethe’s great allegory, Faust discovered the moment of time he . 


longed to perpetuate only when. after experiencing every pleasure 


that love, power and philosophy could offer, he found a marsh 
that he could drain and land he could reclaim. Today, some of 
the greatest national symbols—the Dneipestroi Dam, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority—have the same quality, and.nothing 
could so quickly rescue the United Nations from its arid paper- 
bound existence than the achievement, under its aegis, of visible 
economic and social results. But the record of the Economic 
and Social Council so far has been on the whole the contrary 
one of damping hopes and hastening cynical discouragement. 

Some of the reasons for the Council’s disappointing record 
are temporary and some, in the present state of the world, 
cannot be helped. Before useful action can be launched, a great 
deal_of preliminary study and reporting must be done. Not 
all the vast documentation is redundant. Some of it is necessary 
factual preparation for international action’; it is natural that 
preliminary studies should be more in evidence than completed 
plans in the first two years of an organisation with such wide 
scope as the Economic and Social Council. Moreover, the 
Council cannot avoid the reality of a divided world. The tasks 
of economic and social reconstruction ought to transcend 
national frontiers, but it is a harder job for any kind of action 
to cross the Iron Curtain. The endless debates at the Council 
Meeting in Geneva—with Russia, Poland and Jugoslavia in a 
perpetual minority—simply reflected the growing inability of 
East and West to agree about anything. 

Yet the East-West split is not the whole explanation. In 


certain fields where a clear sphere of action exists or an obvious 


and important service is being performed, the polemics of Mr 
Aroutinian and his colleagues were not a serious obstacle to the 
Council’s work. The Economic Commission for Earope has 
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been able, against all expectations, to provide a link between 
the Marshall Plan and the “ Molotov” Plan. Some bodies, 
such as the International Emergency Fund, for Children, are 
able to operate freely, supported by both” sides, 


The fundamental difficulty is that the organisation of the 
economic and social activities of the United Nations is in such 
a state of chaos that it is extremely difficult for defined areas of 
action, unconfused purposes and clear authority to emerge. In 
the first place, the United Nations is confused and divided 
within itself. Whether by intent or inertia, the functions of 
the eight Assistant Secretaries-General have tended to develop 
towards eight separate jealously guarded departmental kingdorhs 
with no authority below that of the Secretary-General to solve 
their jurisdictional conflicts—and the Secretary-General would 
be fantastically overworked even if he had nothing else’ to attend 
to. The consequences for the Economic and Social Council of 
this structure of entirely separate departments are particularly 
unfortunate since two departments—for Economic Affairs and 
for Social Affairs—are responsible for the organisation of the 
single Council. 

* 


The rivalry and potential overlapping within the United 
Nations itself is repeated in the relations between Uno and 
all the independent specialised agencies which are primarily 
concerned with economic and social policy. The Monetary 
Fund, the World Bank, the Food and Agriculture Authority, 
the World Health Organisation, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation—to name only five of the 
dozen agencies—are independent of the United Nations. They 
may limit themselves by sovereign agreement ; or. they can, in 
a great variety of ways, invade each other’s fields, engage in 
overlapping activities and duplicate work at a time when. the 
resources available internationally are so stretched that the 
utmost economy and concentration of effort are essential. A 
number of these agencies have signed conventions with each 
other, delimiting their spheres of responsibility, but much more 
co-ordination is needed, and confusion is increased because 
there exists under the direct responsibility of the United Nations 
another set of institutions—the various Commissions, on Em- 
ployment, on Economic Development, on Population, on Trans- 
port—which introduce a further element of duplication. There 
is no escaping the conclusion that the confused agenda, the 
endless debates and «the sterile conclusion of the Economic 
and Social Council’s meeting in Geneva in large measure reflect 
this administrative confusion. 


This weakness has, fortunately, become increasingly apparent 
in the last eighteen months and the British and American 
Governments have taken up with some vigour the question of 
what can be done to create a more efficient macaine. The 
General Assembly in 1947 instructed the Secretary-General to 
act energetically in co-ordinating international activity and the 
progress he has achieved will be one of the most important 


matters on the agenda at the next meeting of the Assembly in 
Paris. 


Some critics have felt that the responsibility for bringing 
into proper perspective international activities in the econemic 
and social field should belong to individual governments and 
should not be laid on the Secretary-General. It is true that 
the governments are the final source of authority and in most 
cases they are also Uno’s executive agents, since much of 
the work of Uno and of the specialised agencies lies in 
urging governments to take action rather than in taking action 
directly through their own officials. It is also true that govern- 
ments themselves are in great part responsible for the present 
confusion. Not only did they originally establish the indey-en- 
dence of the specialised agencies from Uno: they continue, 
conference by conference, to make new contributions to admini- 
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strative chaos. One of the most disturbing features of any 
conference held either by Uno or by the specialised agencies 
isthe string® of resolutions for fresh activity with which the 
agency then becomes saddied. These resolutions themselves 
are not co-ordinated in any way ; one put forward, say, by a 
country’s Ministry of Agriculture may directly contradict 
another put forward by the Treasury of the same country. In the 
past year, governments on the Budgetary Advisory Committee 
have proposed cuts and economies while the’ same governments, 
represented by health officials or agricultural officials or trans- 
port officials at specialised conferences, have forced resolutions 
on the UN involving millions of dollars of fresh expenditure. 
There is thus some justification for the plea that governments, 
as the real centres of authority, as the habitual executives and 
also as one of the chief sources of trouble, should be given the 
task of pulling the economic and social activities of the United 
Nations and of the agencies into better shape. 


Ideally, this might be the solution. In practice—as the recent 
proceedings of the Economic and Social Council have proved 
beyond doubt—governments are neither ready nor really able 
to carry out this task, They are much too divided between 
themselves to hammer out a comprehensive and detailed pro- 
gramme of co-ordination. They are insufficiently organised 
both internally—between government departments—and ex- 
ternally—between governments—to agree upon a list of 
priorities such as food production, land reclamation or migra- 
tion which could be accepted as the main goals of effort 
throughout the*international field and in relation to which each 
agency might be allotted its appropriate sphere of activity. 
For the same reason, the Economic and Social Council cannot 
become the co-ordinating centre. The Council is merely the 
governments meeting together once a year and it is no more 
capable than they of producing a genuine plan of co- 
ordination. If there is to be an end to the present frustration 
and chaos, it can come only from the United Nations and the 
specialised agencies themselves. 


* 


Happily, they recognise this situation. A co-ordinating com- 
mittee of the United Nations and the specialised agencies under 
the Secretary-General has been set up; it has presented the 
Economic and Social Council with a first tentative survey of 
all international economic and social activities with the aim of 
eliminating duplication of effort and of establishing the five 
or six broad questions on which the whole international machine 
should concentrate as a matter of urgency. The establishment 
of this co-ordinating committee has been followed by another 
important step. In the early summer a new post was created 
within the Secretariat of the United Nations with the special 
responsibility of co-ordinating the internal departmental 
activity of the United Nations and the external activities of the 
different agencies. The appointment of this new Assistant 
Secretary-General to the Secretary-General’s own executive 
office clearly strengthened the structure of Uno at its weakest 
point—its capacity to co-ordinate, supervise and direct its vast 
activities ; it has begun, slowly perhaps, but with some degree 
of hope, the long task of bringing order out of chaos. 

The Secretary-General has thus shown himself sensitive to 
what was becoming the gravest criticism that could be made 
of the present machinery of international co-operation—that, 
over and above all the frustrations and difficulties thrown up by 
the division of the world, the machine itself was appallingly 
incompetent. Now a new start has been made and new hopes 
have been aroused both within and without the United Nations. 
The General Assembly will have no more fruitful task in 
economic and social matters than to see that this initiative of 
co-ordination and constructive planning is developed to its 
fullest extent. 
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Industrious Designers 


LTHOUGH the practice of industrial design in this 

country is by no means as recent as many designers would 
have industrialists believe, it is still an inexact study, and indus- 
trial designers, with very few exceptions, are still largely inexpert 
practitioners. This is reflected in the persistently poor design, 
both functionally and aesthetically, of many British goods, 
especially among the factory-made products of the newer indus- 
tries. It is commonly recognised that the situation can only be 
improved by training better designers and of extending the 
confidence of industry to them. Recent changes, therefore, in 
the methods of instruction at the Royal College of Art may, 
however, help to change this sorry situation during the next 
twenty years, and thus merit the attention of everyone concerned. 
with the competition of British goods in overseas markets. 

Changes have long been overdue at the Royal College of Art. 
Instruction, as in a majority of art schcols in this country, has 
been anachronistic, unsuited to the conditions of employment 
and the industrial problems awaiting students. Too often the 
Royal College and the art schools have been seminaries in which 
teachers have taught students to be teachers, an inbred and 
unhealthy round. Art teachers were fearful of industry, which 
they did not know, and castigated businessmen they had not 
met. Artists who broke from this round and began to design 
successfully for industry soon forgot their art schools, and 
commercial salaries and fees were apt to make them. scornful of 
the inadequate teaching fees offered by educational authorities, 
especially in the provinces. There were honourable exceptions 
to this lamentable story, but extremely few. The majority of art 
teachers probably saw themselves as potential Constables, sub- 
sisting during the harsher years of apprenticeship by teaching 
at two or three guineas a day. Then, with little or more usually 
no recognition of genius, cynicism set in, the existing system 
was blamed and part of that system was industry. The chances 
for any art in any industry were thus minimised and neglected. 
Industrialists were blamed, of course, and often mghtly. For 
them, the commercial artist was too often a long-haired 
bohemian who knew nothing of industry’s problems—somebody 
to bring in, via the publicity manager, when a design for a 
label or an advertisement in the trade press was required. Yet, 
often enough, artists have also been to blame. For a bundred 
years they have been too keen to take shelter in their own 
art-for-art’s sake studios. When they were offered commissions 
for labels they accepted the commissions but thought that they 
could still design the labels without leaving their studios. For 
every William Morris there have been a hundred Tonks. 

The rise of the advertising agencies changed this picture, but 
not impressively. The agent employed the artist, on behalf of 
the manufacturer, but at the same time kept the manufacturer 
and the artist more firmly apart than ever before—and_ the 
artist's work was still that of a decorator. Advertising agents 
dealt mainly with posters, press advertisements, booklets and 
so on. The artist was required to soften the stark injunctions 
of the salesman, in colour-or black-and-white,.and in two dimen- 
sions. All problems concerning the design of the product itself, 
or the machines that produced the product, were almost exciu- 
sively the concern of engineers, and engineers:are more usually 
concerned with how or why things work than with how things 
look. An engineer’s work on a knife-sharpener rarely includes 
suggestions concerning the colour of the enamelled finish, the 
design of the pack or the label ; his work on an airplane rarely 
includes the selection of fabrics for seats, the design of luncheon 
baskets or of uniforms. For such jobs some kind of artist was 
again necessary, but he was still called in almost as a decorator 
or toucher-up. Yet if the engineer were more of:an: artist or: 


the artist more of an engineer, many disadvantages of the exist- 
ing procedure would disappear. Product, package, label, 
advertisement would have a desirable and marketable unity. 
The knife-sharpener or airplane might be a planned whole and 
not a series of parts. 

So, at least it seemed to a few artists (or designers as they 
now termed themselves), and they began to try to train them- 
selves for such tasks, but their training was self-imposed, their 
curricula too hazy and too easy. Engineers might have seemed 
the logical technicians to take on these tasks, but engincers are 
usually too busy engineering and their training does not include 
the study of aesthetics or the applied arts. Architects were 
more suitably trained than most other designers for such tasks, 
but were often weak on the fundamental facts of engineering. 
The brothers Adam in an earlier age, Voysey in a later age, 
pointed the way, but architects, with few exceptions, were slow 
to see it or thought the job beneath them. 

Many efforts have been made to bring industry and art 
(or design as the more chilly protagonists of art in industry 
prefer) into a closer working partnership, but Wedgwoods are 
rare in industry, Frank Picks are equally rare in management, 
and designers who are both competent and persuasively articu- 
late are perhaps even rarer. 1 

The success of the first and most persistent of these efforts, 
the Design and Industries Association, an association of manu- 
facturers, designers and well-meaning citizens, founded in 1915, 
has been pervasive rather than spectacular. It has been fonder 
of gentle precepts such as “fitness for purpose” rather than 
frontal attacks upon ill-designed objects. During recent years 
the Society of Industrial Artists has been formed, and has 
fought a good fight to establish itself, but it has far to go before 
it Can exercise a power over industrial design comparable with 
that of the Royal Institute of British Architects, its obvious 
model, over architectural design. Other organisations represent- 
ing artists and designers have made their modest contributions, 
The Royal Academy and the Royal Society of Arts (which was 
founded in part to encourage a closer union between art and 
industry) have been apathetic and over-genteel in their 
endeavours. Lectures, committees, and cosy gatherings of the 
converted are rarely effective substitutes for action, and mean- 
time bad design flourishes more strongly than ever. There is 
also the Royal Fine Arts Commission ; but, here again, the 
interest of the Commission in questions of industrial design is 
dim, although the subject is often linked with the Commission’s 
tasks. 

The most important attempt which has yet been made to bring 
some sense of order imto these well-meant but too-divergent 
efforts was the formation of the Council of Industrial Design 
by the Coalition Government in 1944. This new body, under 
an able industrial designer, is making strenuous attempts to 
educate both manufacturer and consumer in the virtues of 
sound design. ._ The problem.is immense, for. sound design, like 
good taste, is an intangible but recognisable quality, which 
cannot be. demonstrated by statistics or diagrams. Manu- 
facturers are thus apt to remain antipathetic towards something 
as nebulous as a quality ; they desire convincing proof in the 
form of cost sheets and rising sales curves before they, can be 
convinced that sound. design pays dividends. The “ Britain 
Can Make It” Exhibition in 1947 and the projected Festival 
of. Britain. in 1951. have awakened the interest, of industrialists, 
but Jess im design than in the new markets. which have grown 
up. during the war. The industrialist is not. yet: certain that 
it is design which has. brought in the crowds and not the 
novelty of a colourful exhibition. rshnoeed. 90! 
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In a planned economy, sound industrial design is often at a 
discount. The manufacturer who is dealing with the home 
market is under no imperative urge to make beyond his 
quotas, often in no hurry to make unwelcome changes and 
by no means anxious to open up his production methods to 
the inquisitive gaze of an industrial designer. In the export 
industries, however, British manufacturers are increasingly 
aware that sourid design is important. This intangible quality 
may reduce costs and will probably sell more goods. British 
manufacturers, under continual prodding from Sir Stafford 
Cripps (who has no illusions concerning the design of much 
that Britain exports, and who was chiefly responsible for start- 
ing the Council of Industrial Design), are gradually learning that 
although a Rolls Royce aero engine can be sold overseas on its 
performance alone, other goods—automobiles, textiles, cutlery, 
pottery, glassware and most consumer products—are sold on 
their performance and appearance. 

The new principal of the Royal College of Art has made 
a number of changes, salutary but not revolutionary, in the 
more traditional schools of painting, engraving, sculpture 
and architecture, but in the Design School his changes have 
been more emphatic and controversial. In place of one 
professor for the Design School, six professors have been 
appointed to direct six divisions of design—publicity; furniture 
and engineering ; silversmithing, metal engraving and jewellery ; 
fashion ; pottery and glass; and textiles. These professors 
are to be encouraged to carry on with their own work as 
designers. within the college, a characteristic of its instructional 
system which has not been widely practised of recent years. 

Practising designers will find fault with these divisions. 
It is questionable whether it is desirable or practicable that 


NOTES OF 


Engineers’ Wages 


The findings of the Court of Inquiry on the engineers’ 
wages Claim will almost certainly open the floodgates to other 
claims. Although the Court found “ special circumstances ” un- 
related to the White Paper on Personal Incomes, to justify its reco- 
mendation for a 5s. weekly increase, and although it specifically 
stressed that this must not be regarded as a precedent, its findings 
will undoubtedly have an inflationary effect. Some of the shop 
stewards are already up in arms against the “ meagreness”” of the 
amount, but there seems no reason to suppose that it will not 
be accepted by the unions when they meet next week. It is 
customary for the awards of Industrial Courts to be honoured 
by both sides, and the engineers would have nothing to gain by 
refusing this one, even though it is lower than the 13s. a week they 
claimed. But the increase is bound to have wide repercussions 
throughout industry and to influence the course of the debates on 
wages, prices and profits at next week’s Trades Union Cengress. 
For though the Court argued that the increase could not be 
justified within the strict terms of the White Paper, it was 
disposed in the circumstances of the claim, to admit it for 
consideration, 


Even more encouragement will be given to the opponents of the 
White Paper by the Treasury's astonishing decision (which leaked 
out several days before the main award) to raise the wages of the 
engineers employed in Government establishments. These 70,000 
engineers have in fact done better than the 1,600,000 who are likely 
to be covered by the decision of the Industrial Court. The Govern- 
ment engineers now have an unskilled minimum of {5 and a 
skilled minimum of £5 15s., compared with the unskilled minimum 
of £4 12s. and skilled minimum of £5 7s. for those in industry. 
It is being argued that there were “special circumstances ” in 
this case—the Government engineers’ claim was formulated before 
the Whife Paper was published and their earnings (as distinct 
from their basic wages) are below the level of those in private 
employment. ‘Nevertheless the Treasury’s decision has been widely 


interpreted as a direct violation of the Chancellor’s policy. 
_ The Court was in a dilemma. To have granted the whole 
increase would have been quite out of the question. To have 
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designing in metals and precious stones should be carried out 
in South Kensington, so far from the indigenous. homes of those 
crafts, but perhaps the college will establish a closer union with 
the industries and art schools of the industries than has existed 
until now. It is questionable whether any engineering worthy 
of the title can be satisfactorily carried out in South Kensington. 
And what manner of engineering in any case ? Constructional, 
electrical, mechanical ? And what is a Professor of Publicity ? 
Surely this is a dubious title, more reminiscent of the bad old 
days of advertisement touts and shady postal university courses 
than of the Royal College of Art. “ Professor of Graphic 
Design ” would have been a better and more accurate title. Ané@ 
will the Professor of Publicity deal with photography, a weak 
division of graphic design in this country ? (One of the two 
leading fashion magazines in this country finds it necessary to 
use a French photographer for its more important fashion 
commissions.) Should not the School of Architecture have been 
dropped, or handed over to the Architectural Association? The 
amount of architecture (or even architectural draughtsmanship) 
which can be taught in the time available to students at the 
college is not impressive. The most competent architectural 
draughtsmen are invariably architects. Certainly an apprecia- 
tion of architecture is necessary for most students, but does this 
require a Professor ? 


These are minor criticisms. The main thing is that at long 
last a move seems to have been made in this country to train 
industrial designers along sound lines, and British industry 
should be watchful of the experiment if it intends to hold its 
own against the competition of American, Scandinavian and 
Swiss firms, 


THE WEEK 


upheld the employers’ view and granted nothing would certainly 
have given rise to widespread industrial unrest, which might have 
resulted in a greater loss to the national economy than the cost 
of allowing an increase. Instead the Court decided on a tradi- 
tional British compromise, and decided on 5s.—without giving 
any reason for its choice. It had generally been expected that 
the decision would favour the lower paid sections, and pass 
over the more highly paid men, to whom §s. a week would 
make little difference. By awarding a flat rate of increase, the 
Court has dodged the crucial issue of incentives to higher output. 
Owing to the complex wage structure of the industry, it is 
impossible to estimate the final cost. It will probably be of the 
order of £30 million a year, when shipbuilders, women, appren- 
tices and pieceworkers have their rates adjusted to the new 
scale. : 

The Court agrees with the unions that the whole structure of 
engineering wages urgently needs revision and simplification, and 
that, as a long term policy, consolidation of the national bonus 
with the basic rates is “ highly desirable,’ though impracticable 
at this stage. Jt is very much to be hoped that the two sides of 
the industry will reach a satisfactory agreement on a revised wage 
structure, and bring to an end a long series of negotiations. The 
crucial test for both sides, however, will be whether they can 
carry out the final recommendation of the report—that an increase 
in output should follow the adoption of their findings. Unless 
this does become a reality, the cost to the nation will indeed be 
heavy. 2 “ e 


Another French Crisis 


The reason why French Cabinet succeeds French Cabinet 
after a series of identical upheavals is thateach new governmental 
reshuffle is simply a reflection of an unchanged and continuing 
economic and social crisis. For the last nine months the condition 
of the organised workers has grown steadily less favourable. 
Wages have failed to keep pace with the constantly increasing 
cost of living and the pressure for higher ich would 
give one spin more to the inflationary spiral—has grown steadily, 
more insistent. i 


368 
This amensification of economic pressure has, inevitably, played 


into the hands of the Communists. . Last November, general dis- 
gust at their political antics drove a mass of workers into the 
imdependent Force Ouvriére, which began to look to the Socialists 
for parliamentary support. Discontent also strengthened the posi- 
tion of the Catholic trade unions, who look to the MRP. But as 
the summer has advanced, this split has begun to be t:ded over by 
the growing sense of grievance and unity on the wage issue. —Even 
in the Reynaud works, the starting-point. of Force Ouvriére, the 
workers have made common cause with the Communists to press 
for increased pay. 

The Socialists, and to a lesser extent the MRP, have thus 
been faced with the fact that if, im the process of balancing. the 
French budget, the Government demands further sacrifices from 
the working-class, the Coalition parties may lose a mass of their 
working-class support to the vigorous and, on the wage Issue, 
uncompromising Communist leadershiv. Yet the Radicals—the 
third pillar of the Coalition and the dominant force in economic 
policy—see no means of achieving stability save by freezing wages, 
encouraging the “confidence” of the middle-classes, slashing 
state expenditure and wooing the farmers. To the worker, these 
policies simply mean more for the rich and less for the poor. 

The Socialists, therefore, would not go along with M. Reynaud, 
since he would increase wages only by 10 per cent. The Marie 
Government fell. and now M. Schuman has acouired once again 
the ungrateful task of governing France with a Cabinet at logger- 
heads on the basic issue of economic reconstruction. M. 
Schuman’s first statement of policy to the Chamber differed little 
from that of M. Reynaud. One-can only ask whether his chances 
ef survival are as small. 


* * * 


OEEC Begins to Ration 


The full Council of the OEEC which is meeting in Paris 
this week faces two crucial problems. Both are tests of the ability 
of the seventeen nations to develop their co-operation further and 
hoth have roused considerable misgivings. Details have not yet 
been made available of the plan to increase multilateral trading 
in Europe by making available credits to the debtor nations out 
of local currency funds set aside by the creditors as the equivalent 
of their dollar aid. Comment, therefofe; must be postponed, but 
it is known that the creditor countries of Europe, with Belgium 
and Britain at their head, have serious réservations to make about 
the scheme in its present form. 

The other problem—the allocation between the seventeen 
nations of the $4,875,000,000 available under the Marshall Plan 
until June 30, 1049—is not essentially so intractable. Two weeks 
avo, a special OEEC working party produced a draft allocation 
which was acceptable to all save three of the member Govern- 
ments. One of these, the officials of Bizonia, are merely the 
Americans and the British wearing other hats, and it is reasonable 
to assume that ways and means can be found either of offsetting 
the scaling down of Bizonia’s share by $100 million or of recon- 
ciling the Bizone authorities to the cut. But the other two— 
Greece and Turkey—are fully sovereign, independent nations, and 
their disagreement could be enough to destroy the whole proposed 
system of allocation, since, within OEEC, agreement must be 
unanimous. 

The failure of Greece and Turkey, alone among the independent 
nations, to agree raises in an acute form a query that has been 
hanging over the European Recovery Plan since its beginning It 
is quite clear that if the OFEC is to be, as the Americans demand 
and press, the kernel of greater economic integration in Western 
Europe, the presence of two Eastern and Mediterranean countries 
is even in theory a source of embarrassment. In practice, as is 
common knowledge, the perpetual carping of both nations at their 
“insufficient ” allocations and their natural but stultifying obses- 
sion with tobacco have been among the heaviest of the many heavy 
crosses borne by the officials of OEEC. Would it not be both more 
reasonable and more practicable to give Greece and Turkey the 
special status of “strategic commitments ”"—which they are—to 
allot them aid directly as has been done in the past, possibly as 
part of the American military budget, and to give them observer 
and adviser status at Paris ? 


* * * 


Zhdanov’s Death 


Few people in the West will regret Comrade Zhdanov— 
whose sudden death in Moscow. was announced this week—but 
many will miss him. His rowdy attacks on the decadent 
imperialists, his heresy hunting among the literary men and_his- 
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torians of Russia, his excursions into the finesses. of musical 
doxy, above all, his glorious blunder over Tito, have provided the 
Western Powers for the last year with a continuots ‘undercurrent 
of amused surprise in a world in which stich ©pportunities ‘féx 
miki diversion are growing more and more rare) ti 
Now the wry jester is dead. Such is the nature of the Soviet 
regime that the extinction there of any high official instantly 
suggests the possibility of “liquidation.” Speculation wil] be 
rampant. Was he murdered as a scapegoat for the Tito fiasco, for’ 
which as a Secretary of the Central Committee of ‘the Comnrunist 
Party in Russia and as initiator and chief instigator of the Comin- 
form he was apparently responsible ? Or is his disappearance 
simply one move in the dark struggle for succession which must 
already encompass the throne of the ageing Stalin? However, the 
nature of the Soviet regime also makes it certain that speculation 
will remain speculation. Nothing is kely to be known abour the 
succession to Stalin until someone has actually managed to 
succeed. ; 
The facts are less tantalising. Zhdanov was the prototype of 
Soviet Russia’s “new men.” He fought through the Revolution 
and the Civil War as a junior and belonged to the generation who 
were ready to take power when Stalin had liquidated his own 
contemporaries. Zhdanov succeeded the murdered Kirov ar 
Leningrad in 1934 and was distinguished—even during the brutal 
period of the Purges—for his brutality. But the force behind it 
enabled him.to Jead the people of Leningrad through the long 
German siege, and it has been said that his efforts there produced 
a physical exhaustion to which he has now succumbed. Since 
the war, he has been recognised as one of the three or four men 
on the inner ring of power in Moscow and one of the deeply dis- 
turbing features of his fanatical attacks upon the West in the last 
year is the likelihood that his picture of a war-hungry ring of 
capitalist states represents the deeply ignorant world view of the 
Soviet leaders. The very fact that he is so completely representa- 
tive makes his disappearance a matter only of internal political 
significance. There are many men, of exactly the same type, to 
take his place. 


* * * 


Collecting Union Dues 


The miners, it is now clear, are determined to set up what 
would virtually amount to a closed shop in the coal industry. 
Their decision to press the National Coal Board to apply in 
every Division the system which now operates in certain coal- 
fields, under which union contributions. are deducted by the 
colliery management from the miner’s weekly pay ‘packet, was 
originally forecast at the Union’s conference. It has now 
been carried a step further by the setting up of a joint working 
party with the Board, to work out the lines of a national agree- 
ment. The Board is understood” to be opposed to establishing 
a closed shop as such, but it is difficult to see what other con- 
sequences can emerge from such an agreement. It is true there 
would be a theoretical safeguard in that each prospective em- 
ployee will be aeked to sign his agreement to this procedure, but 
it is improbable—to say the least—that a man who refused to 
agree would be taken on, and membership of the union would 
thus in fact, if not in theory. become a condition of employment. 

The issue, as far as the mines are concerned, is to some extent 
academic. The practice of deduction is already applied in 
South Wales, Yorkshire and parts of Northumberland, the pro- 
portion of miners outside the union is very small in any case, and 
foreign recruits are already obliged to give this undertaking. 
Difficulties, however, may arise in the case of men who wish to 
join another union, such as the Winding Enginemen’s Union, 
where the majority are catered for in a special section of the 
NUM. If the Board and the union agree to an arrangement 
which they believe will lead to greater stability in the labout 
force and which is administratively the most convenient, that is 
largely their affair, although it is difficult to see that it 1s ‘really 
in the interests of the union members to place themselves s0 
unreservedly in the hands of their employer. 

Nevertheless, once adopted, the principle of compulstry 
deduction of dues may have serious repercussions. The railway 
unions and other unions in nationalised industries may well 
press their national Boards to make similar arrangements and 
there is no reason why the demand should not spread. to private 
industries, such as journalism. The TUC has always:differentiated 
between the closed shop and 100 per cent trade unionism, and 
the former has never been a feature of British industrial life, as 
it has in America. It goes a long way to destroy the voluntary 
nature of trades unionism and is in fact a concealed demand 


that any dislike of paying union dues which may result from a 
discontent with inefficiency in the union shall be twensferred 10 
the employers, ’ 
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Closed Shops 


If there is one shopping advantage that the suburbs and the 
provinces have over the West End of London it is the ability to 
shop on Saturday afternoon. Now this is threatened. Later 
this month the Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers 
is to launch a campaign for the closing of all food shops at mid- 
day on Saturday. If it is successful, legislation will be sought 
to make the dissident minority come into line. 

This is a preposterous campaign which shows how badly the 
virus of shorter working hours has infected the national life. The 
union claims that “tests have proved jsic] that only 2 per cent 
of the week’s food shopping is done on Saturday afternoon.” The 
public is to be told: You have your Saturday afternoon free, why 
should not shop assistants have theirs ? This, in fact, is the 
answer of the shop assistants’ union to the Gowers Committee, 
which last year recommended a general closing hour of 7 p.m. 
with a weekly extension to 8 p.m. So far from serving the con- 
venience of the consumer by agreeing to this recommendation, 
the union is now attempting to make shopping more difficult than 
ever, since it can be taken for granted that the campaign to close 
food shops would, if successful, sooner or later be extended to 
all shops. 

It does not matter whether the amount of food bought on 
Saturday afternoon is 2 per cent of the weekly total or less than 
1 per cent. But it does matter very much that this tiny minority 
of purchases, which may, however, represent a very large number 
of purchasers, should continue if those affected so desire. If 
there 1s a shopkeeper enterprising and energetic enough to stay 
open on Saturday afternoon to suit the convenience of some of 
his customers, why should he be compelled to close earlier? The 
answer is that otherwise he might steal customers from his less 
industrious competitors. Hard work, in fact, is synonymous with 
“cut-throat competition.” By these arguments—a_ particularly 
glaring example of restrictionism—the union will hope to win the 
support of the shopkeepers for their campaign. 

It must be strenuously resisted. Nowhere perhaps is the 
interest of the consumer so clearly apparent as in the retail trade. 
If ground is given here, there will be small hope of making a 
stand anywhere else. 


* * * 


Progress of the Health Service 


It would be difficult for a foreigner, reading the press of 
this country, to decide whether the national health service was 
being a success or not, and it is not easy for a native to ascertain 
the facts. The Ministry of Health has contented itself with 
giving the number of general practitioners who have agreed to 
serve, and the number of people who have registered with them. 
Over 18,500 general practitioner principals in England and Wales 
out of a total of 21,500 principals and assistants and over 7,000 
dentists out of a total of about 10,000 have joined the service, and 
Over 39,000,000 people have placed themselves on doctors’ lists. 
The number of cases in which people have had to be allocated to 
a doctor because they could ‘not find one to accept them is 
very few. 

What other items of news are available are used by Conservative 
and Labour propagandists to serve their own ends, There has 
evidently been an enormous demand for spectacles. This, say 
the Conservatives, shows how people will abuse the right to 
free treatment and appliances. On the contrary, say the Socialists, 
it shows how many people in the past were prevented by poverty 
from having the spectacles they undoubtedly needed. Both may 
be right, and it is too soon to say how far they are right. 

It is the same with dispensing. The Pharmaceutical fournal 
reports a big increase in the amount of dispensing during the 
first month of the national health service, compared with the 
same period of 1947. For the Middlesex pharmaceutical com- 
mittee alone it is estimated, on the figure for July—a summer 
month it should be noted—that the number of prescriptions 
dispensed annually will be over 6,700,000. Even if all the pre- 
scriptions dispensed carry the ordinary fee of 18., the cost of 
this one item in the health service in only one local health 
authority will be high, And the same journal also reports a 
considerable amount of prescribing of the more expensive drugs 
and appliances. 

Once the decision to have a free national health service was 
taken, it would be wrong to start any cheeseparing economies 
which would merely exasperate doctors and patients, It would 
introduce a utility medical- service that would have an inferior 
Status in the eyes of the general public who, judged by the 
statistics, are at present prepared to regard the service favourably. 
Nevertheless, its cost. both in money and manpower, should be 


; a 
carefully watched. If, as mow seems likely, the estimates will 
be far exceeded, people should be warned what the consequences 
of abusing the service may be—that they may have to choose 


between better education for their children and better medical 
treatment for themselves. 


* * x 


British Justice on Trial 


The Government’s sudden decision to try the four German 
generals who have been held in captivity in this country for the 
past three years comes as a severe shock. All the relevant evidence 
of war crimes—the shooting of prisoners, the waging of aggressive 
war—in which the German General Staff was implicated was 
collected for the trials of Keitel and Jod] at Nuremberg in Novermn- 
ber, 1945. There is apparently no question of additional evidence 
implicating these four generals in particular, and, like the trial of 
Admiral Schniewind, Raeder’s Chief of Staff, they will presumably 
be charged with carrying out orders which were contrary to the 
common precepts of humanity, and for which their superior 
officers have already been imprisoned or executed. 


What is particularly odious about the decision to try these four 


men—Field-Marshals von Brauchitsch, von Rundstedt, von 
Manstein, and Colonel-General Strauss—is not so much the fact 
that they are to be tried at all—though that, too, is a debatable 
question—but that they should have been held in captivity for 
three years without trial and without even the promise of a trial. 
Does the Government think that its rights as a victor entitle it to 
flout what has been one of the most cherished principles of British 
justice ? If these men were to be tried at all, if indeed there were 
ever any prima facie case against them, they should have been 
tried in 1945 with their superior officers. They were taken into 
custody at the same time ; the documents which they signed were 
examined at the same time ; the witnesses were availabie at the 
same time ; the charges, too, must be the same. What possible 
reason can the Government have had for delaying their trial fcom 
November, 1945, until January, 1949 ? 

The complete inability of any unbiased observer to produce a 
valid reason for the trial inevitably opens the door to every kind 
of unsavoury speculation. At a time when standards of inter- 
national behaviour are touching new low levels the world over, it 
is all the more tragic that the British Government should have 
laid itself open to the charge of callousness. 


* * * 


The Facts of East-West Trade 


The economic future of Western Europe depends in the long 
run upon two factors—its ability to export large quantities of 
manufactured goods, particularly the products of heavy industry, 
and its success in finding or stimulating supplies of food.and raw 
materials in other than dollar areas. There is thus a prima facie 
case for examining with the greatest attention the possibilities of 
increasing trade between Eastern and Western Europe. . For 
decades to come, Eastern Europe will need industrial mports to 
increase its own industrialisation and to modernise its agriculture. 
In return, surpluses of food, timber and minerals could, it is 
believed, be made available in increasing quantities for export. 
What, then, would be more natural than that Western Europe 
should use its industrial exports, first to stimulate and then to 
buy. back the agricultural and mineral. surpluses of Eastern 
Europe ? 

The Economic Commission for Europe has devoted its attention 
recently to this precise problem and a conference is to be called 
shortly to discuss both the interests involved and the existing 
opportunities for increased East-West trade. Some of the data 
upon which the Conference’s deliberations will be based have 
been released to the press by the ECE, although any conclusions 
and proposals it may have seen fit to formulate will be reserved 
for private discussion at the conference. The Commission’s report 
will be discussed in greater detail in an article in next week’s issue 
of The Economist. Here it is sufficient to say that the ECE 
believes a substantial increase in trade could be secured, provided 
more Western industrial goods could be made available to the 
East. 

This proposition, desirable in itself, must however be qualified 
by two questions, neither of which are within the competence 
of the ECE. Given the fact that the amount of industrial exports 
from Western Europe are at present limited, will the West gain 
the speediest return on its outlay if those industrial exports go 
not to Africa or the Southern Dominions or Argentina, but to the 


countries of Eastern Europe ? The second query is political: 
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is it a wise policy to assist in the economic strengthening of the 
police state regimes in the Soviet sphere? It may be that in 
both cases the right answer is in fact to stimulate East-West 
trade, but a reply to both questions is needed before the un- 
doubted possibilities of expansion are accepted and exploited. 


. * * 


Bread and Bahrein 


In a parliamentary statement, the Persian government has 
again brought up the subject of Bahrein. Ever since 1820 they 
have been making periodical assertions of Persian sovereignty 
over this strategic island in the Persian Gulf. It was held by 
Persia intermittently during the seventeenth and eighteenth 


_ centuries, but since 1783 it has been occupied, independently of 


Persia, by Arabs from the Arabian mainland. Since 1816 it has 
been ruled by the Khalifa family of the Utubi tribe, and the 
Sheikh of Bahrein has been since 1820 in treaty relations first 
with the East India Company, then with the Brirsh Government. 
The effect of these treaties and other documents is to give Britain 
control of the Sheikh’s foreign policy and the right to veto 
economic concessions to non-British interests, but to leave him 
otherwise autonomous. The oil concession, held since 1930 by 
an American company registered in Canada, could not be granted 
until the British Government had given its permission. It was 
the occasion of fresh protests from Persia to the British and US 
governments. In earlier protests they had referred to a British 
Note of April 29, 1859, in which Lord Clarendon was said to have 
recognised Persian sovereignty. 

This is the background of the Persian government’s new imitia- 
tive, but Bahrein and its one million tons of oil a year are not 
at stake in this latest development. It is the outcome of an 
interpellation last week by the leading pro-Soviet deputy in the 
Majlis, Abbas Eskandari, who made a speech lasting five hours 
and dealt at length with the other stock red herring of Persian 
politics, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s concession in Persia. 
Ih the Majlis the government is bound to reply to each inter- 
pellation and then to ask for a vote of confidence. Interpellations 
are thus used as a form of obstruction to wear down the govern- 
ment and were the means of overthrowing the last (Hakimi) 
government. The government of Abdulhussein Hajir got its 
vote of confidence by a handsome majority, but only after the 
Foreign Minister, Nuri Esfandiari, had stated that the govern- 
ment considered all pacts and understandings between two or 
more foreign Powers concerning Bahrein or its oil null and void. 


* 


One reason why the attack was launched at this moment was 
probably to counteract the goodwill created by the Shah’s visit 
to England; the fact that the visit was non-political and on 
the personal invitation of King George was favourably noticed 
in the press. But issues more immediately important to the mass 
of Persians than Bahrein or Anglo-Persia relations were involved. 
A left-wing daily wrote on the Shah’s journey: “His visit to 
Britain, where food is still rationed and where King and beggar 
enjoy equal justice, will show him the true meaning of democracy 
and freedom.” And the Shah’s own parting words were: “I 
particularly wish to draw the Deputies’ attention to the need for 
legislation to establish a just relationship between employers and 
workers, and between landlords and peasants. I sincerely hope 
that such laws will be passed in the near future.” 

Instead, he has returned from his first journey abroad to find 
his government struggling with a bread crisis. (It was a bread 
crisis in Iraq which overthrew Saleh Jabr and the Portsmouth 
Treaty.) A Cabinet decree has given the Finance Minister wide 
powers to control the transport of wheat throughout the country. 
The landowners, amply represented in Majlis and government, 
have been reluctant to hand over their prescribed quantities of 
grain to the government. A letter to the Teheran press has 
thus summed up the central problem of all Middle Eastern 
countries : 

Two things make the bread situation a source of anxiety, the 
weakness of the Government in the provinces and the smuggling 
of wheat. The only way to dispel this anxiety is to use force in 
collecting grain without regard to the hue and cry which will be 


raised by the Deputies, who are either landowners themselves, or 
the patrons of landowners. 


* * * 
The Roving Forties 


Full employment has done little to break down the prejudice 
against employing the over-forties. The impression is stil] current 
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that any new employee, if middle-aged, is either infirm, insipid, 
or intractable, or that the problem of adapting his fellow-workers 
or his pension is insuperable. Ask any employer over forty if he 
himself suffers from any of these disabilities and he will be 
affronted: suggest he takes on a new member of his staff of equal 
age and ten to one he will raise every conceivable objection. Such 
at least has been the experience of the Ministry of Labour in 
their campaign to persuade business men to take on a proportion 
of the older age groups—men and women who are stable and 
experienced, but who fail to come within the absurdly low ages 
which are demanded in advertisements in the press—and 
demanded in conjunction with a quite impossible range of 
qualifications and experience. 

In this matter the Civil Service is becoming enlightened, and it 
is now inviting applications for appointments for the administrative 
grade from men and women born between 1897 and 1915. The 
object of this new recruitment campaign is to even up the sides 
of the existing pyramid of promotion ; at present there is an 
exceptionally large number of administrative staff approaching 
retiring age, and to replace these only by young recruits under 
30 at the base of the pyramid would be to court discontent and 
unhappiness in ten to twenty years, when all these younger groups 
would be competing simultaneously for promotion. 

Not only will this intake of older men and women adjust the 
present distortion of age groups, but it will also have the valuable 
effect of broadening the range of experience of the administrative 
grade itself, which tends to an inbreeding and exclusiveness 
inappropriate to its postwar functions. Industry and commerce 
would do well to take this example to heart. A population 
whose health and longevity are increasing while its supply of 
young workers falls must seriously consider the better use of 
those who are stil] in their prime, but no longer can be described 
as “young Achilles, on the threshold of youth, gloriously 
unprepared.” 

* * * 


Not Enough Ballast 


Giving evidence to the Select Committee on Estimates 
Sir Thomas Lloyd, Permanent Under Secretary of the Colonial 
Office, said that to speed up the work of his department he would 
“rather have 30 typists than two or three more Assistant Secre- 
taries.” One of the greatest causes of delay in coming to a 
decision, he said, was the difficulty in getting anything typed. If 
another Government Department had to be consulted, it might 
take two or three weeks to get the letter copied. 

This shortage of typists to underpin the administrative staff is 
not confined to the Colonial Office. There are at the moment about 
§00 vacancies for shorthand-typists in the Civil Service in London 
and 400 for typists alone. It is not confined to the Civil Service. 
Nor is it confined to this country, for a shortage is also reported 
from other capital cities. But here it is confined, at least so far 
as the Civil Service is concerned, to London ; there is no shortage 
of typists in the provinces, and to relieve the pressure of work in 
London work is sent off to pools of typists either at a regional 
office of a Department or at the headquarters of a Department, 
like the Ministry of National Insurance, which is established out 
of London. The old lure of the big city, which drew so many 
young women from the provinces into London, is apparently not 
sO strong as it was. 

In pay and conditions of work, the Civil Service ranks as favour- 
ably as other big employers. A junior shorthand-typist of 15 years 
of age begins at £2 17s. a week and can reach a maximum of 
£5 16s. a week, plus tos. a week proficiency allowance even if she 
is not singled out for promotion to the secretarial grade. What 
the Civil Service cannot offer, however, is a five-day week ; and 
the difficulties, for a woman, of just living in this postwar world 
are so great that she will often prefer a worse-paid job, with no 
prospects but with Saturday mornings off, to a Civil Service 
“ career.” 


The decline in the number of women of working age, the greater 
variety of jobs available for them, and the competing demands of 
other forms of public service, such as regional hospital boards, 
for those who do go in for shorthand and typing all point to 
increasing difficulties for the Civil Service in finding its shorthand- 
typists. But it is a sad thought that the Government of the 
country may break down because, in the words of the chairman 
of the Select Committee, it has “a lot of top hamper and not 
enough ballast.” Mechanisation may be one answer. But dicta- 
phones cost dollars, and, according to Sir Thomas Lloyd, make a 
person long-winded and therefore defeat their own ends. Probably 
the right answer is that Departments should be fewer and should, 
do less work—or have less work thrust upon them. 
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Failure to Register 


The Ministry of, Labour, announcing the date of the next 
registration of young. men for military. service, says that at the 
last registration in June a considerable number failed to turn 
up on the appointed day. The.» Ministry.of National Insurance 
announces that since the appointed. day for the social security 
scheme, 367,799 self-employed and non-employed persons have 
applied for insurance cards, making a total of 1,167,410 in these 
two classes who have now complied with the regulations, but 
leaving over a million and a half still unrecorded. 

There is not the slightest evidence that this failure to turn up 
on the appointed day is, in either case, a deliberate attempt to 
evade an obligation. The Ministry of Labour found that most 
of the missing eighteen-year-olds came to register in the following 
weeks, and that it was carelessness or ignorance that caused their 
failure to show up at the proper time. The space which the 
daily press can give to the announcement of the date of registration 
is very small, and there is no obvious reason why anyone should 
listen to the BBC announcements at the right time. There is 
less excuse for the national insurance failures, for there must be 
very few of the self-employed and non-employed who do not 
know of their obligation to stamp a card, In their case, it is 
probably apathy, an irrational but understandable wish to put 
oft the evil day when another tax has to be paid, or often sheer 
laziness that is responsible for their failure to collect their cards. 

But even if the most charitable interpretation is placed upon 
the action, or rather inaction, of both sets of people, their failure 
to do what is expected of them creates some difficulties for the 
administration. The machinery of conscription, with all its 
medical boards, conscientious objection tribunals and the like, is 
held up when an age group does not register on the right day 
and at the right time. The gigantic task of insuring virtually 
the whole adult population cannot be carried on smoothly if 
there are a million or more stragglers to be chased. —The Govern- 
ment is often charged with inability to explain its policy to 
the people. The failure to register shows that it will have to 
pay more attention to the minutiz of administration as well. 
But it may well be that a large number of stragglers will prove to 
be a danger signal that the country is being over-administered— 
it is also significant that people were much more dilatory this 
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year than previously in collecting their new ration books. The 
Government cannot prosecute a million stragglers ; if it cannot 
secure the co-operation of the ‘people, its administration ‘will 
break down. 

a * s 


The Queen of Holland 


Today, Queen Wilhelmina ends her fifty years’ reign on the 
Dutch throne. It has been a week of nostalgia and.of rejoicing in 
Holland. Queen Wilhelmina was a great monarch who has guided 
her people safely through two of the biggest crises in modern 
history ; there can be nothing but regret that she should now feel 
herself no longer abic to carry out the onerous duties of a Prince. 
She is to be succeeded by her daughter who has established herself 
high in the affections of the Dutch, so that while the crowds in 
Amsterdam and at The Hague may lament the abdication of 
Queen Wilhelmina, they must at the same time rejoice in the 
accession of Queen Juliana. 

Holland has now had 58 years of feminine rule—for the eight 
years before Queen Wilhelmina’s accession it was governed by the 
Princess Regent—and it is likely to have many years more. 
Princess Juliana’s children are all girls, and though she herself 
may regret the absence of a male heir, the Dutch people have 
come to prefer Queens rather than Kings. The monarchy in 
Holland is not so limited as in England; the Queen can and 
does satisfy herself that what her government is doing is both 
according to the will of the people and for the good of the 
country. She is therefore more than a figurehead and her responsi- 
bilities are correspondingly greater. A king with such powers 
conjures up an atmosphere of oppression ; a queen conjures up 
an atmosphere of chivalry and becomes a rallying point for the 
people. For this reason the Dutch feel that the monarchy is besr 
left in-a woman’s hands. Their predilection has been greatly 
strengthened by the immense skill with which Queen Wilhelmina 
has conducted the affairs of their country for half a century. 

Queen Juliana comes to the throne at another crisis in Holland’s 
history. Like Britain, Holland is having the utmost difficulty in 
establishing its balance of trade. It has suffered heavily both at 
the hands of Germany and, paradoxically, because Germany too 
was damaged, for a major part of its prewar trade was with 
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Germany, and the great port of Rotterdam is still not working to 
full capacity. Abroad, the prolonged unrest in Indonesia has cut 
Holland’s overseas assets and brought the Dutch hard up against 
as difficult a political problem as any country has had to face. 


Queen Juliana will need all the skill and patience which she has 
inherited. 


* * * 


Tension in Finland 


Communists are increasing their pressure on the new Finnish 
Cabinet. Their protestations could be dismissed as routine, if 
they did not in various ways receive support from their foreign 
friends. The Cominform journal, for instance, has denounced. as 
reactionary a Government consisting, except for a non-party 
Foreign Minister, entirely of Social Democrats, and Russian 
diplomats in Helsinki are showing signs of disfavour with the 
Fagerholm regime. 

The occasion for the present tension was the publication of 
the report of a committee of inquiry into the activities of the 
state. police under the former Communist Minister of the 
Interior. The report justifies the grim jibes about the 
“ Stapo ”—the abbreviation of the Swedish name of this force— 
and the Gestapo. The force has been  stafied since 
3 reorganisation in 1945 almost entirely by men of the 
extreme left. Nearly half its members .have criminal records, 
treason being a common offence. Over 85 per cent of the force 
at considered by the committee to be incompetent and unsuited 

r police. duties. 

To obtain a true picture of the state of public security in 
Finland, however, this legacy of a Communist Minister of the 
Interior must be set against the other two police forces which 
the country has—the municipal police and ‘the mobile police. 
The municipal police, the ordinary policemen, number many 
thousand, are scattered about the country, hold anti-Communist 
opinions and take their orders from the local chief of police. 
The mobile police, of whom there are about 1,500, are an armed 
and uniformed flying-squad, most of whose members are based 
in Helsinki. The state police, who are controlled directly by the 
Minister of Interior, are a small secret force of about 400 plain- 
clothes political police. Attempts to increase their numbers and 
thus their influence” have ~been ~persistently” thwarted, and it 
is probable that the force will now be disbanded. Certainly it 
will be radically reorganised. 

The revelation of the calibre of their nominees has infuriated 
the Communists. The very fact that théeport has-been: pub- 
lished tubs in their continual failures, and the possibilit¥ 6f Support 
from their powerful friends abroad. cannot’be ruled oute Finland 
is most*vulnerable in its obligation to deliver heavy repafations to 
Russias The Peace Treaty, too’, gives Russia the right tointerfere 
to change a “ reactionary govérnment.” But the fact remains that 
to be successful, any pressure would have to be sustained and 
heavy.* This is ‘the essential weakness of the Russian. position. 
The Finaish Communists alon¢ are not strong enough tovachieve 
their ends, whereas the provision.of the requisite force by Russia 
would ,have to be so obvious that it would have undesirable 
repercussions in Sweden and the other Scandinavian countries. 
‘The Finnish Government knows this well. I: knows also that, 
although it is a Social Democrat minority regime, it caf count 
on the.support of all non~Communist parties in the basic issue 
of Finnish politics—the struggle to retain freedom of action as 
Russia’s neighbour. 


* * _* 


Wooing the Chinese Peasant 


While military news from China continues to be generally 
confused=@nd to reveal no lar decisions, an important 
event Has taken place on the political front with the establishment 
of the *Sino-American Rural Reconstruction Commission. ~ This 
body iste dispose of funds up to 10 per cént of the allocation 
made by the Unired' States Congress \in the China Aid“Act of 
1948, and will consist, of ‘two American. and three Chineseemem- 
bers. It will operate in the parts of China under the cofittol of 
the Nanking and will yndertake a co-ordinated 
programme of agricultural. improvement, including “the fnulti- 
plication» and distribution of improved seeds, the control of 
rinderpest, of cattle, the’ construction’ of ‘irfigation and drainage 
facilities-arid the introduction of health and sanitation measures.” 
Without @irectly intervening in questions -of land tentifé, the 
Commission is to advise on marketing, credit and rural education— 
topics Which cannot fail. to affect the social order.in the country- 
side. The Americans are paying the piper, and their representa- 
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tives on the Commission will be able to some extent to the 
a aamisiea munet 


Communist successes in China, etd bis 
the view that the struggle in China canriot ilitary 
means alone, bot depend ext-etbanusie teéceryabove Of on the 
relative attractions of' the rival ideologies for the Chinese peasant, 
The new Rural Reconstruction’ Commission is primarily-a device 
for counteracting the influence of Communism over the Chinese 
peasant, by bringing direct to his village, under American super- 
vision, the equivalent ‘of Marshall Aid. The directness of 
approach is ‘essential to the scheme, for, given the political com- 
position of the Kuomintang ruling group, no real benefits for the 
peasants were to be expected from mere American financing of 
Chinese Government projects. 

The task of the American members of the Commission will be 
to see that the peasant gets what is intended for him instead of 
the gain going to landlords and officials. It will not be easy to 
ensure this, but in the long ruh the success of the programme 
offers the only ahernative to the victory of Communism in a 
country of extreme agrarian poverty and discontent. 


Shorter Notes 


Last, Saturday, anticipating the meeting... this week of the 
United Nations committee on.“ non-self-governing ” territories, 
the British Government categorically rejected the. suggestions that 
Uno should control or supervise the British Empire. The Colonial 
Office memoranduns, which sets out the British case, puts the 
position clearly. The Government stands by the Charter of the 
United Nations, The relevant sections of the Charter call only 
for information from members about their colonies and nowhere 
is there any claim for rights .of supervision. over them. The 
Colonial Office memorandum shows how Britain has complied 
with this demand for information as fully as possible, but, by 
long quotations from the proceedings ef the General Assembly 
at Lake Success. last year, it also shows the sort of trouble which 
the British delegation. can expect, in Paris this year.. No. one in 
Britain will question the Government’s attitude, but it is far more 
important that the Government should make its case clear in the 
colonies rather than in Britain. It can rely on almost unanimous 
support at home ; it should not be deceived into thinking that 
similar sentiments will be equally, strong ‘in Africa.or the West 
Indies. It would also make the British case far stronger before 
the United Nations if it could be genuinely shown that the 
colonial subjects themselves prefer the single-headed, though 
occasionally obtuse, control-oefBritain to what-would be a hydra- 
lixe and impotent mR by §7 different and uci nations. 


* 


The dclegntcaljecraitied at diet to carry Miocwatt plans 
for the federation of Europe will have been very heartened in 
their work by the emphatic support which Mr Marshal] has given 
to the idea of closer union,in Burope,and to the summoning of 
a European Assembly. It has often been said that no nations 
have found unity save as a result of pressure from a stronger 
outside Power, but in the past that ‘pressure has invariably been 
hostile. America’s strong and friendly concern is a new factor 
in international relations and, provided it is steeréd clear of 
impractical projects, it can prove a constructive and creative force. 


er * 


The reduction in the price of cigarettes, sold outside territorial 
waters upon the steamers to British Railways, suggests 
that it may have suffered a twinge of conscience over the profitecr- 
ing it has inherited from the y_ compani Da b 

d, which z 
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Correction —On page 324 of The ‘Beonomist last week, there 
was a misprint in the article Folie, elanice Colonies.”, The article 
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The measure of 
Wholesale Service . . . 


How wide is wholesale service? Let’s reckon it up. 
Consider the many responsibilities the wholesaler 
shoulders in the textile trade and the nature of the 
duties he discharges. There’s bulk buying that keeps 
the factories going. There’s stocking, warehousing, 
displaying the product. There’s efficient marketing by 


speedy, economic nation-wide distribution. In fact, a 
service of immeasurable value to every manufacturer 


and retailer in the country. 


Issued in the Interests of Economic Textile Distribution by 


The Wholesale Textile Association, 75 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
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British Castings 
now better than ever 


HE NAME SPENCE IS A 
household word in the world 
of heavy chemicals. SPENCE 
dates back to 1846 and its 

chemicals have always been re- 
spected for their high and con- 
sistent quality. Recently some 
interesting new products have been 
introduced, including materials 
for pharmaceutical specialities. An 
abridged booklet will gladly be 
sent to you giving a brief survey of 
SPENCE products, including: 


Alum, Aluminium Sulphate, Aluminium 
Chloride, Aluminium Nitrate, Alumina 
White, Activated Alumina, Calcium 
Carbonate, Detergents, Pharmaceutical 
Alumina, Sodium Aluminate, Sul- 
phuric Acid, Titanium sa/ts, Silica, ete. 
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tractor wheels. 


Beetle Resin — a product A P. 
research — binds iogether this 
sand core for casting 


Shortage of natural oils for bonding 
the sand cores from which castings 
are made, resulted in BJ.P. re- 
search workers being called in. 
The outcome is that sand cores 
now bonded with “ Beetle” 
Resins possess good green and 

dry strength, are highly permea- 

ble. by gases, and resistant to 
damage by damp. Sand cores 
may be outside your province, 
but our research and development 
men are expert at ironing out any 
problems concerning the use of 
amino-plastics. Call them in to co- 
operate with your research workers 
whenever you strike a sticky problem. 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD, 


1 Argyll Street, London, W.t 
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Letters to 


Distribution of Exports 


Sir,—Your articles repeatedly emphasise the importance to 
ur export trade of increasing our output per head. I have 
recently established figures for the proportionate costs attri- 
butable to different factors for a class of engineering product 
which South Africa imports from this country at the rate of 
about £100,000 a month. 

Taking the cost to the ultimate user in South Africa as £100, 
the cif. price is 61 per cent—the distribution costs, including 
profits, being no less than 39 per cent. Jn contrast, the direct 
jabour cost is only 4.3 per cent, and the total factory cost only 
40.§ per cent. If the efficiency of production were doubled, the 
direct labour cost could be assumed to fall to about 2 per cent, 
which would be less than half as important as reducing the costs 
ef distridution in South Africa by one-eighth. 

It is true that if productivity over all were to rise, the cost 
of material and bought out parts (which represents 24.§ per 
cent of the price to the South African user) would also fall ; but 
in general I think these figures show that overhaul of the distri- 
bution system for UK exports is at least as important as any 
increase in productivity in this country. 

As a matter of interest, I should say that freight and insurance 
account for 1.7 per cent and landing charges, plus customs, for 
§.§ per cent. 

It would be interesting if any other of your readers could 
supply similar figures for different classes of goods.—Yours faith- 
fully, BoswortH MONCK 

26a Canonbury Square, London, N.1. 


The Uses of Uno 


Sir,—May I be permitted to say that I and many other of my 
countrymen do not at all agree with your statement in the above 
article that “The mere fact of achieving a cease-fire in the 


Only half a moter tyre is pure 
rubber —the rest consists of chemicals, 
fibres and wire. Of the many different chemicals 
used in the rubber industry, among the most impertant 
is a group known as Acceleraters, necessary for the correct 
vuleanisation ef rubber articles. 
Monsanto are the largest manu- 
facturers of rubber Accelerators 
in the world, 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY ... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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the Editor 


Netherlands East Indies has probably already saved the world 
in absolute terms more than the $30 million odd it has spent on 
the United Nations.” 

On the contrary, if the United Nations had not intervened in a 
purely internal affair of the Kingdom of the Netherlands—as 
they did not intervene in the internal affairs of the British in 
Malaya or of the French in Indo-China—and the Dutch police 
action of last year in Java had been completed, several million 
dollars’ worth of raw materials and equipment would have been 
saved to the world, which were now destroyed by irresponsible 
people after the cease-fire, proclaimed by the United Nations. 

Oosterduinweg 248, Aerdenhout, Holland G. LuLor 


Industrial Productivity 


S1r,—The above article in The Economist of August 14th asks 
why it was that the output of tin cans per man hour in 1937 was 
seven times higher in the USA than in Great Britain. 

The short answer to your question is that it was not. Dr 
Rostas, in comparing the British and American tin box indus- 
tries, has compared industries producing substantially different 
articles and catering for very different markets. 

The output of tin box industry in the USA consists very largely 
of standard “ tin cans,” i.e. mass-produced food cans. The tech- 
nique for producing these cans was studied by British indus- 
trialists more than a decade ago. American high-speed machinery 
was installed in this country and American manufacturing tech- 
niques adopted. As a result, where identical articles are being 
produced in the two countries, the relative efficiencies are in 
every way comparable. In fact, the lower labour costs in this 
country tends to give to the British article a slight bias in its 
favour. 

But the British tin box industry still devotes a great amount 
of its capacity to the production of highly decorated non-standard 
containers, to meet the varied demands of the British manufac- 
turers. The production of such containers must necessarily 





The quick and economica! handling of materials is vital in han 
which is why so many bouquets are handed to ‘JONES.’ MOBILE 
CRANES. ey save lots of ‘time, labour and money in lifting and 
carrying all sorts of goods; they are sturdy, speedy, simple and 
unbelievably cheap to oneness ; in fact chey are the perfect answer to 
many of cto-day'’s handling problems. Send for teafler TE 484/27. 
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show up adversely in terms of output per man hour. But so far 
as manufacturing techniques are concerned, comparisons still 
reflect in favour of the British article, In fact; British containers 
are Selling today for their decorative valué alone in many parts 
of the United States and Canada. 

Dr Rostas’s figures are therefore misleading. ‘They are made 
particularly so by the necessity which compels him to compare 
figures from the 1935 British Census of Production with those 
derived from the 1939 American Census of Manufactures. 

For it was during that period that Anglo-American co-opera- 
tion in this industry reached its maturity. The success with which 
the results of this co-operation were applied for the improvement 
of British industrial efficiency is surely encouraging for similar 
endeavours in the future.—Yours faithfully, 


JOHN RYAN, 
The Metal Box Company, Ltd. 
The Langham, Portland Place, London, W.1 


Sir,—Although most people are aware that mechanical handling 
equipment is a big factor in the cost and output of coal, perhaps 
few realise the increase in “ productivity ” that has been achieved 
in the handling of coal in power stations during the last thirty 
years. Due to mechanical equipment, productivity has been in- 
creased as much as I§0 times, wage rates having been raised five 
times and the cost of labour per ton of coal reduced to one- 
thirtieth. . 

From an engineering angle, the problem of moving coal from 
A to B in the most economical way is not so vastly different, 
whether it be in a power station or in a mine. In the former 
case, the equipment is put te the best possible use, whereas in 
the mines it appears that this is by no means so, otherwise results 
might be considerably different. 

In the case of our power stations, the number of electrical 
units generated has been increased by twenty times during the 
period in question, whereas the output of coal has decreased. Does 
this not have some bearing on the general question of resistance to 
labour-saving devices ? Where increased output is absorbed and 
the labour is not displaced, machinery is. welcomed. Contrariwise, 
where labour is displaced, machinery is resisted ; which simply 
indicates that, until economic policy is geared to maintain full 
production, maximum productivity will never be achieved —Yours 
faithfully, ANTONY VICKERS 

Worton Road, Isleworth, Middx. 


Books and 


Land of Milk and Honey 


“The Americans.” By Geoffrey Gorer, The Cresset Press, 
211 pages. 10s. 6d. 


“Tue American conscience is predominantly feminine,” says 
Mr Gorer, and pays a well-deserved tribute to the conscientious 
and energetic idealism of the portly clubwomen immortalised in 
the New Yorker and in the heart of many a visiting lecturer. In 
the family of the immigrant, authority rests with the mother, the 
home maker, and with the school mistress, the source of the 
knowledge that creates real Americans, not with the father, who 
is as aware as are his children that in a strange country he no 
longer knows best. The child who rejects the authority of his 
father becomes the man who is unwilling ‘to accept the authority 
of his Government. The United States is ruled, not by Uncle 
Sam but by the Goddess of Liberty, according to Mr Gorer. His 
study of the habits and emotions of Americans is logical and 
gay, and only the occasional intrusion of such words as “ ambi- 
valence” remind the reader that this is the result of detailed 
psychological and anthropological research, 

The thesis is not new but it is used to explain, not some but 
all, the problems of American behaviour that b; foreigners— 
and many Americans too: the contempt for the professions of 
Politician and pakdien, the pathological hatred of Franklin Roose- 
velt, the force of anti-Semitism at home and Zionism abroad, the 
materialism and the generosity, the desire to be loved and the fear 
of being a sucker, the belief in equality and the importance of 
the social symbols of inequality. Everything fits into Mr Gorer’s 
pattern, but occasionally a suspicion arises that the pattern is 
unnecessarily complicated. Perhaps American men do drink milk 
and call their girl friends “ honey ” because, as babies, they were 
brought up on strict schedules that kept them waiting for their 
feeds and rewarded them for good conduct with candy; but 
perhaps they find milk a cheap and strengthening beverage and 
their girl friend sweet in a non-gastronomic sense. 


375 
Dilemma. of the Atomists. 


~ $tr,—In your Editorial of July 24th you comment on the recent 
memorandum by the Atomic Scientists’ Association and you dis- 
agree with our views on contacts between scientists in different 
countries. 

You suggest that we may actually do harm by giving away 
more information than we receive. No doubt. this would be true 
if those of us who know official secrets about atom bombs or 
other military matters were to talk freely. However, we are 
under an obligation to guard these secrets and, whether we like it 
or not, we are well accustomed to observe the rules in talking to 
those of our colleagues here, or in western Europe, or in America, 
to whom we have not been instructed to reveal our secrets. If 
scientists could not be trusted to draw the line between basic 
science, which is free, and military secrets, no secret Government 
project would be possible, since we live in democratic countries 
and, therefore, anything known to the general public will sooner 
or later be known abroad. 

In this respect the distinction you draw between the academic 
freedom of the British or American scientist and the position of a 
“scientist in a totalitarian state” is not real; as regards these 
problems, both are servants of the state and for both it would be 
treason to divulge their knowledge. : 

But these official secrets are of small intrinsic interest, and most 
scientists would in any case much rather talk about the more 
fundamental and academic problems. It is in the nature of dis- 
cussions on such topics that you cannot give information without 
gaining at the same time. Even if I talk to a colleague on a matter 
of which he has no knowledge whatever, the process of explaining 
my thoughts to him, and his questions, will help me in my own 
understanding of the problem, and for that reason, when military 
secrets are not involved, discussions are always of advantage to all 
sides. Since the end of the war we have had practically no oppor- 
tunity of talking to our colleagues in Russia, but we have met 
scientists from Poland, Jugoslavia, Hungary. and many other 
“eastern European” countries and we have certainly found such 
contacts stimulating and useful, as well as enjoyable... It is 
interesting to note that these people have seen or heard as little 
of the Russians as we have ; for them, the “iron curtain” is the 
border of the USSR.—Yours faithfully, 

R, E. Perervs, 
President, Atomic Scientists’ Association 

The University, Birmingham, 15. 


Publications 


Americans may not be flattered by this frank discussion of their 
national character, but they will prefer it to the unintentional 
insults of those Europeans who explain their contradictions by 
their inexperience and immaturity and imply that, once young 
nation grows up to be like Eufope, all will be well, at, as 
Mr Gorer makes very clear, is the last thing either that Americans 
want or that is likely to happen, and Europe must realise. that a 
new type of civilisation is being created in America. If other 
countries want to share the. benefits of the American way of life 
they must at least try to understand it. 


The Indian Inheritance 


“A Survey of Indian History.” By K. M. Panikkar. National 
Information and Publications, Bombay. Ks. 7/8. 

“The British Achievement in India.” By H. G, Rawlinson, 
William Hodge and Company. 248 pages. 15s. 


Since August 15th of last year the age of British rule in India 
has become a part of the past history of India, a completed chapter 
of a story reaching back 5,000 years—to go no further into pre- 
history than the founding of the first brick-built towns in the 
Indus valley. In such a perspective it is interesting to compare 
two recently published books—one by an eminent Indian. scholar 
and statesman who is now his country’s Ambassador to China and 
the other by a former British member of the Indian Education 
Service and of the Indian and Historical Records Commission. 
Sardar Panikkar covers the whole of Indian history, including the 
British period, whereas Mr Rawlinson deals with the British 
period only, but the great theme of its relation to the néw era of 
independence is common to both writers, and though they differ 
on many points, there is a quite remarkable measure of agreement 
in their estimates of the British achievement. ’ 

Mr Rawlinson’s book is frankly an apologia ; he is proud of our 
national record in India and seeks to defend it from the accusa- 
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tions which have been made against it by Indian nationalists. 
He claims that “England cannot be charged with depriving India 
of a nationhood which she never possessed or of a political 
freedom which she never enjoyed under her indigenous rulers.” 
These things, he holds, India learnt from England. On the 
count of economic exploitation, he admits the injustice of early 
British policies towards Indian textile competition, but finds the 
causes of contemporary Indian pov erty to lie, not in any British 
extraction of wealth from India, but in “ the inherent social struc- 
ture” of India, in population increase which Keeps on running 
ahead of product! on, and in popular habits such as that of hoarding 
instead of investing money. 

Mr Rawlinson’s attitude to these phenomena seems, however, 
to be marked by a certain fatalism and helplessness which, as 
typical of the former British administrative outlook, are the features 
of the British Raj most condemned by leading Indians of the pre- 
sent generation who, like Dr Panikkar, are intensely concerned 
with economic and sccial problems. “From the point of actual 


' administrative work,” writes Dr Panikkar, “the British Govern- 


ment was one of the best in the world ; but from the point of view 
of organisation for national welfare its work fell far short of what 
could have been legitimately expected.” He finds a restriction of 
state activities to the “ minimum essentials of. government” and 
a lack of positive policy for increasing the wealth of the country or 
raising the standard of living. But he concedes that “the growth 
of popular political institutions, though tardy, may be credited to 
the British Government” and that “the most notable achieve- 
ment of British rule was the unification of India.” His most 
wholehearted praise, however, is reserved for the part played by 
British scholars in the reconstruction of Indian history and in the 
recovery for Indians of India’s own cultural heritage. “When the 
viceroys and governors, whose statues adorn public places, are 
forgotten,” he writes, “India will remember Fergusson and 
Havell, ‘ Hindu Stuart’ and Marshall.” 


Third Force Economics 


“Economic Security and Individual Freedom.” By Albert 


Lauterbach. Cornell University Press. 166 Pages. $2.50. 


Mr LAUTERBACH is a liberal—it would be tactless, in view of his 

rationality, to call him a radical—with an attractively firm grasp 
on first principles, a laudable disinclination to mistake words for 
things, and an eclectic willingness to learn from any quarter which 
has valuable experienc: or information to offer. His book is a 
study, from the American standpoint, of the way in which society 
may hope to free itself from its two besetting fears of oppression 
and depression ; it surveys the laisser faire. solution with only a 
little less distaste than the totalitarian solution, and plumps for a 





From The Economist of 1848 


September 2, 1848 


THERE is always some one panacea popular at the moment, 
which is to cure all the evils of humanity, and convert earth 
into paradise. At one time it is co-operation, at another the 
charter, at another communism, and now it is emigration. 
Societies are formed to promote it, and gentlemen of birth 
and station travel about the country to enlighten the people 
on its advantages. Almost every journal has something to 
say in its favour, or some particular colony to recommend. 
All parties require a grand and comprehensive scheme, 
something that shall at once relieve society from pauperism, 
and remoye, from amongst. us. that excessive. competition, 
which at once stimulates exertion and makes employment 
scarce, While journalists are writing about it, however, and 
societies seek to promote it, in fact to a very considerable 
extent it has been for some time going on greatly to the 
increase of t populnion in some of our colonies... . In seven 
years . 00 persons have left the country, or nearly 
one-thirtieth 0 the whole number of the populauon, without 
lessening pauperism, or apparently making it more ae for 
those who remain to procure a comfortable ees 
© It is. self-evident that, selecting as oo 
, the. vigoreus, the ae and the iitul and 
equal specimen of the whole 
seciety—not taking away. the aged and. the smberaies well 
as the youthful and the ” trong, thé bad as well as the good, 
the vicious 4 = the ‘virtuous, the criminal aot the right 
minded, the idle the industrious equal proportions, 
predominancy 


but only the better parts, must increase the 
and influence of the classes left behind, and can only hasten 
the demoralisation and deterioration of the whole. 
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liberalised planning—“ purposeful action by a democratically 
organised socicty.” Such planning should combine three 
principles: control of the development and fluctuations of 
economic life (by methods including “ substantial. changes in 
property relations ”) ; the preservation: of individual” initiative in 
carrying out plans, with substantial use of money incentives ; and 
international co-ordination of national controls as “an effective 
and indispensable step towards a gradual elimination of outmoded 
concepts of national sovereignty.” 

There is a great deal of good sense and sound logic in Mr 
Lauterbach’s book. He has looked at American society with a 
realist’s eye, and he has read widely of what has been done else. 
where. But it is painfully obvious that distance has lent enchant- 
ment to his view of liberal socialism. He sees it very much as 
Mr Herbert Morrison, say, would like it to be; flexible and 
realistic, harmonising private initiative and public spirit, respectful 
of the individual whether as worker or as consumer, impatient of 
vested interests of all kinds, and, almost by definition, firmly on 
top of those economic forces whose insusceptibility to control by 
the automatic devices of capitalism have so thoroughly discredited 
the latter in his eyes. He sees nothing of the stodgy rigidity of 
the mechanism of planning and control, of the withering or distor- 
tion of incentives, of the selfrighteous paternalism of bureaucracy, 
of its tenderness towards any and every vested interest that can 
express itself in the appropriate class-war terms, No doubt some 
of these traits are not inevitable attributes of planning—though 
Professor Hayek would of course maintain that they, and a large 
number of vastly more unpleasant characteristics, are inborn in 
any form of Socialism whatever; some of them, notably the 
stodginess, are probably peculiarly British, others are a hangover 
from wartime. On the other hand. other countries in other 
circumstances might develop other unforeseen complications. 
(The riotous development of the American black market during 
the war, and the American susceptibility to the disease of graft, 
are pointers to the forms which they might take there.) 

Mr Lauterbach really ought to come and spend a few months 
in Great Britain to get the full flavour of democratic planning at 
close quarters. He would probably be a sadder anda wiser man 
at the end of his stay; but so intelligent and sympathetic an 
observer would not only be able to mrn his observations to good 
account for his next book, but to give some really valuable advice 
on what he saw. 


Shorter Notices 


“ Letters of an Economic Father.” By W. S. Hill-Reid. Falcon 
Press, 140 pages. 8s. 6d. 


THE idea of this book, designed for young people just reaching the 
age of economic res nsibility, is a It is a commonsense 
guide, in the form letters to a boy in his last term at school, to 
the business side of ordinary life; bank accounts (with or wi ithout 
overdraft) and investments, income tax, life and other imsurance, house 
purchase and rent, and wills. It provides a framework of legal 
knowledge, a bare minimum of economics in the narrower sense, and 
a maximum of useful practical information such as no textbook dreams 
of giving. Its message is lightly, chattily and often vividly imparted, 
with a seasoning of anecdotes faintly -(but; alas, only faintly) 
i 2g of that masterpiece, the “ Letters of a Self-Made Merchant 
to $ ” 

It is a pity that Mr Hill-Reid loves clichés so dearly, and surprising 
that his grammar should be so shaky; also nowadays an Economic 
Father really ought to tell his son something about his financial rights 
and obligations under the National Insurance Act. 


“Kaffirs are Lively.” By Oliver Walker. Gollancz. 248 
pages. 7s. 6d. 


Mr WALKER was given a rare opportunity by the South African 
Government in 1944 to investigate the conditions of the natives 
throughout the length and breadth of the Union and its protectorates. 
That be now bites the hand that f i ‘ 
unexpected. Mr Walker is.a South African journalist, and his swing 
from_pro-White to pro-Black has been violent. The result is a highly 
emotional treatment of a subject which is emotional enough already. 
This is a pity, for it spoils what must otherwise have been an inv 
able study. The extravagant presentation of facts leads 
doubt those facts rather than to accept thent more 
underneath the mass of irresponsible nonsense which 
book, there is much.scal information abour-how the Bantu live 
work in modern South Africa. 


“'The South African Financial Year Book, 1947-48." R, Beerman, 
Publishers (Pty.) Ltd. Cape Town, 1128 pages. 45s. 
THE first edition of this. comprehensive annual fills a gap 


in present information available on the growing of investment 
South Africa and Rhodesia. ‘Apart fiten tte ei ns 


anid appreciation of companies it provides useful Sos oe eration aa) 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Coming Campaign 


(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


lL’ the United States the period between the two public 
holidays, Independence Day on July 4th and Labour Day 
on the first Monday of September, is the official holiday period. 
During that time shops and offices are shut on Saturday morn- 
ings, only urgent work is done and, even in an election year, it 
is considered a waste of time to make political speeches to a 
people deep in the pursuit of pleasure. Polling day being the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in November, this time-table 
mercifully leaves a bare two months for campaigning—not a 
long time for a candidate who wants to cover forty-eight States 
and, perhaps, a hundred cities. 

Mr Dewey and Mr Warren, the Republican nominees, have 
had many meetings and laid their plans with great care. 
Governor Warren will start from San Francisco on September 
15th for a ten-day trip ending in Detroit, with stops in Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
{ndiana, Kentucky, and Ohio. -Governor Dewey will leave 
Albany for the West a few days later. The President will begin 
his campaign at the earliest possible momeat. A joint rally to 
be held by the American Federation of Labour and the Congress 
of Industrial Organisations on Labour Day in Detroit gives him 
an excellent opportunity, which he is taking, for an important 
opening speech, and he will make four others in Michtgan 
on the same day. He had intended to go south after that 
in an attempt to limit the effectivesess of the States Rights 
party. But the danger from that quarter is declining, so he 
will speak in Iowa on September 18th and then go on te 
California, where he will probably find himself face to face 
with Mr Dewey at the end of the month. 

The two candidates, it appears, are in no hurry to get at 
each other’s throats too soon. Mr Truman, as he made clear 
in his acceptance speech, will fight Congress ; Congress will 
fight the Communists; the Communists, through their con- 
trol of the Progressive Party, will fight the Dixiecrats (among 
whom they include, as Mr Henry Wallace explained in 
Louisville last week, Messrs Truman and Dewey as 
“sophisticated versions” of the States Rights candidate) ; 
and the Dixiecrats will fight the President. The circle is 
complete without Mr Dewey who can, and will no doubt be 
delighted to, sit in the middle picking off his warring opponents 
one by one. The ethics of party politics in the United States 
will, however, unfortunately for him, prevent him shooting at 
what may well prove in the end his most dangerous enemy— 
Congress. If there were some way in which he could ensure 
the defeat in November of a few party leaders and Committee 
Chairmen (Representatives Joseph Martin, Charles Halleck,.Leo 
Allen, John Taber, Leslie Arends and Dewey Short, for ex- 
ample), the Republisan majority would be little affected and he 
could look forward to the next four years with more certainty 
that the kind of legislation he has sponsored in New York will 
not be greeted as subversive and un-American. 

The strategy of each—except the Dixiecrats—seems to be 
working well. The President’s decision to call a Special Session 
of Congress has proved the successful political stroke which his 
enemies feared it would be. It was not successful enough to 
give him a chance of being elected, but it may well have saved 
a number of Con jonal seats in industrial districts and it 
“= have its eiet on the os “ag te Senate, The polls 

w, at the moment, that, althou ey is running com- 
fortably ahead of the President, many of his supporters would 
prefer Democratic Congr This fact, in a. country which 


essmen,. 
likes to vote for one party’s candidates for all the offices at stake, 


is a sufficient indication of the low opinion generally held of 
the Eightieth Congress, an opinion brought even lower by the 


cynicism of the Special Session. The American people have 
long been resigned to seeing their representatives forget the pro- 
gramme on which they campaigned as soon as the elections are 
over. This is the first time they have seen it perfunctorily 
pushed aside before the campaign has even begun. 

_ The Congressional idea of fighting Communism is also having 
some effect. When Mr Carroll Reece opened the Republican 
Convention by saying that there were only two forces in the 
world today—the Republican Party in the United States and 
the Communist Party—it was believed that he was dismissing 
the Democrats as a spent force and declaring that the election 
would be fought against Russia. It has since transpired that the 
Communist enemy he was preparing to disembowel was within 
the Democratic Party.. Thanks to the Un-American Activities 
Committee, the people have been given the circuses of public 
hearings rather than the bread of public housing ; the Com- 
mittee allowed witnesses to spread accusations and suspicion 
with the same inconsequence with which the wind spreads 
thistledown. But it succeeded in diverting a great deal of public 
attention from the failure of Congress to legislate. The publicity 
given to its activities has certainly had, as intended, political 
value and for that reason there are some who think the Presi- 
dent would have been better advised to let Congress stay at 
home. It is doubtful, however, whether he could have escaped 
their attack so easily. The words of a leading Republican sug- 
gests that he would not: “Truman has got only himself to 
blame for this. If he hadn’t called the Special Session it 
wouldn’t have happened until October.” 


* 


Mr Wallace is now embarked on a grand tour of the South 
where he is behaving more as an agitator than a candidate. He 
arrived in Louisville, ostentatiously accompanied by a Negro, 
tried to register his companion at a hotel and, meeting the 
refusal which, unless he is a dunderhead, he must have expected, 
made the appropriate public scene and retired to the private 
house at which, it is to be presumed, he had always intended 
to stay. He repeated this device in North Carolina when he 
met a barrage of eggs and tomatoes as well and had to give up 
the attempt to speak in town after town. In his speech to a 
negro audience in Louisville, he referred mysteriously to “a 
number of lynchings” in New York State, incidents which 
have escaped the attention of the press, police and public 
of that state and then made an appeal to she 15,000,000 
American Negroes to fight for their lives, an appeal which 
it is kinder. to assume was not intended as an incitement 
to revolution. The tragedy of Mr Wallace’s candidature is that 
it will leave behind greater mistrust and unrest among Southern 
Negroes and a fear among Southern Whites (which will iead 
to more repressive measures). 

The Southern Whites themselves—the Dixiecrats or States 
Rights Party—are making little headway. Two Senators, Mr 
McKellar of Tennessee and Mr Robertson of Virginia, have 
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announced that they will not leave the Democratic fold for 


such doubtful adventures. The defection.of Senator McKellar,, 
at least, must have been a bitter and unexpected blow ; that » 


aged servant of the Crump machine has always been a solid 
supporter of Southern “ ideals.” But perhaps.the staggering 
defeat of the machine, when Representative Estes Kefauver— 
one of the best of the young Southern liberals—won the Sena- 
iorial nomination against the frafitic efforts of Boss Crump, 
made Mr McKellar cautious about cutting party ties. 

But the real fight, when it begins, will be between Mr Truman 
and. Mr Dewey and it will be concentrated in the ten states 
where the crucial Senate battles will be fought. Even in the 
face of a big majority for the Republican Presidential candidate, 
ihe Democrats have reasonable hopes of winning Oklahoma, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Wyoming and Minnesota, victories in 
four out of five of which would give them control of the Senate, 
unless seats are lost in other States. There are equally five 
where this could happen—Montana, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Tennessee and Rhode Island—and the Republicans will make 
as great an effort to win them as to keep the other doubtful 
five. Confident of victory in the Presidential race, Governor 
Dewey will be able to allot fhuch of his and Governor Warren’s 
time to an intensive’ campaign in these States, four of which 
Governor Warren will visit. On his first trip Mr Truman will 
then be forced to do the same, because the Republicans can, 
thanks to Mr Wallace, set the pace. If there were no Pro- 
gressive Party, their position would be by no means as happy. 
The latest polls do not show that Mr Dewey is overwhelmingly 
popular, even in his own State. In 1944 he got 47 per cent of 
New York’s votes and in 1948 he seems likely to get the same 
percentage. But the opposition, which four years ago went to 
Mr Roosevelt in its entirety, is now split 37 per cent for Mr 
Truman and 16 per cent for Mr Wallace, who is expected to 
get one-third of his national vote in New York City alone. 

The Democrats’ position has been improving steadily since 
their Convention. They are no longer the depressed and dis- 
united party which went to Philadelphia. Mr Truman’s stub- 
born courage has had much to do with this change and his 
mood is beginning to infect local organisations throughout 
the country and may yet destroy the threat of the Dixiecrats. 
That Mr Dewey is aware of this and its potential danger 
—should the unpredictable Mr Wallace suddenly retire or die— 
was shown by his. statement to an Italian-American group 
that he believed Italy should be given ‘the trusteeship “of 
her old colonies. Mr Truman reacted strongly to this breach of 
the bi-partisan front, and the press was obviously unhappy. Mr 
Walter Lippmann’s view that Mr Dewey had a perfect right to 
disagree with the Administration, but that his views would 
have been better given to the American people rather than to a 
delegation of Americans of Italian descent, “is —probably 
representative of general opinion. A former missionary to 
Ethiopia wrote a bitter letter to the New York Times saying: 
“Instead of a platform of civil rights, are we now adopting a 
platform of giving men back into slavery ?” All im all, Mr 
Dewey’s sally out of the bi-partisan field was not successful 
enough to encowrage many more. There is every reason to 
hope, in fact, that the battle, as far as it concerns the two 
principal candidates, will be fought on a higher level during 
the important part of the campaign. 


American Notes 


The Dilemma of the Red Herring 


When and how did Mr Alge: Hiss dispose of his Ford car ? 
Was Mr Whittaker Chambers ever known as George Crosley ? In 
the hearings before the Un-American Activities. Committee on 
Mr Chambers’ allegation that Mr Hiss was a Communist, the two 
men gave exactly contradictory replies to these two questions and 
the correct answers, if they can be proved, will probably decide 
whether it is Mr Hiss, late of the State Department and now of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, or Mr 
Chambers, late of the Communist underground and now of Time 
magazine, who has perjured himself. The Committee’s present 
attempt to prove that there has been Communist infiltration into 
the Government depends on the reliability of Mr Chambers’ evi- 
dence, and therefore the answers to_these questions will also 
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show whether the present investigations are only, as President 
Truman. insists, a political red herring, or, for the first time in the 


*Committee’s history, 2 genuine service to democracy. 


The Gommittee conducted the Hiss-Chambers hearings with a 
courtesy almost worthy of its new respectability, but it found it 
hard to maintain this unaccustomed moderation through six hours 
of careful testimony from the handsome Mr Hiss, who introduced 
a legal exactness into the far’ from judicial atmosphere of the 
Committee room. Mr Chambers, on the other hand, had no 
difficulty in telling the Committee exactly what it wanted to hear 
about events which took place twelve years ago. The hearings 
were a prosecution of Mr Hiss, rather than an investigation, and 
provided good examples of the procedure by which the Committee 
endangers the basic rights of American citizens—the sacrifice of 
the innocent on the altar of publicity—-the readiness to believe 
anyone, except a reformed Communist, guilty until proved 
innocent, the disregard of established legal practices. 


x 


The same faults reappear in the interim report with which the 
Committee is defending itself and ensuring that it will not be 
forgotten before it resumes its hearings next. week, when a new 
spy-scare, involving industrialists and the atom, is expected to 
bring it back into the headlines. The Committee, evidently hav- 
ing realised that its discoveries relate to the Roosevelt, rather 
than the Truman, Administration, makes its political capital out 
of the present Administration’s lack of vigour and diligence in 
dealing with the “ Communist conspiracy” and out of the Presi- 
dent’s refusal to give the Commitiee access to the employment 
records of the individuals concerned, a long-standing bone ofe 
contention. It claims that its responsibility to the American 
people forced it to act and that the remedy for the Communist 
espionage revealed by its investigations can be found almost 
entirely in the Anti-Communist Bill passed by the House last’ 
May. Since the Committee drafted this Bill, this attempt to show 
that Congress was more awafe of the Communist menace than 
the President is not altogether surprising. 

Even though the Administration is probably right when it says 
that the Committee’s precipitancy had hampered its efforts to 
get to the root of the question, it looks as if Mr Truman might 
have been well-advised to adopt a more co-operative attitude to- 
wards the Committee’s investigations, in the interests not only of 
his party’s electoral chances but of the national welfare. It takes 
smoke to a make a herring red, and the Committee has ‘shown 
that the rule that ‘there is no smoke withour fire still applies. 
There are few in Washington who commend the Committee's 
way of smoking the herring, but there are many who fee! that 
the present system of investigation by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and a Federal Grand Jury produces almost as 
unsatisfactory a fish. A new way out of the dilemma is now being 
suggested, an independent commission, composed of men of the 
calibre of General Eisenhower and Mr Justice Roberts, to estab- 
lish the facts and make the recommendations” it considers 
necessary. 

* * * 


Farm Surpluses Again 


Candidates in the election campaign may hear a new version 
of the old chicken-and-egg conundrum, one which is also con- 
cerned with the farm ; their answer will depend on whether they 
aré facing a rural or an urban audience. The question is whether 
the high cost of living, and therefore the high cost of production, 
in the cities results from the high levels at which farm prices are 
supported by the Government, or whether the high “ parity” 
prices for farm products, which bear a fixed relationship to the 
cost of the things the farmer buys, result from the high cost of 
producing those things in the cities. The town dweller, who sees 
as yet little or no decline in his food bill, although his newspapers 
are full of reports of bumper crops and the danger of agricultural 
surpluses, naturally takes the former view. The farmer argues 
that the cost of the things he needs has been increasing steadily, 
and that the support price of 90 per cent of “ parity,” which he is 
guaranteed for his major crops, was fixed to ensure maximum: 
output of farm products and has thus prevented: a scarcity that. 
would have driven food prices still higher. To.the suggestion 
that he should make the first move to break the circle, the farmers, 
or rather their representatives, reply that a collapse in. agricultural 
prices is the traditional forerunner of a sion and, in any 
case, why should they make the first sacrifice? ~ = | 

It had already been expected that the new Congress would 
reconsider the farm price legislation passed by its predecessor ‘in 
June, which extends the present price supports until the end of- 
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1949, after which a more flexible system is to take their place. 
This new system will probably mean a substantial reduction in 
support prices for many commodities, and it has been suggested 
that it may be brought in sooner, in order to relieve the Govern- 
ment of the heavy financial commitments which the present prices 
may involve during the current crop year. It is unlikely, however, 
that the farm bloc will permit Congress to break its promise to 
the farmers, however anxious the economy bloc may be to do so. 

The price support programme is usually operated by means of 
loans through the Commodity Credit Corporation. The farmer 
is given a loan, equal to the support price of the commodity which 
he offers as collateral and if it is not repaid by a fixed date, 
usually the end of April, the CCC takes over the commodity. 
The farmer will obviously repay the loan if he can sell his crop at 
a price above the loan rate, but he must provide satisfactory 
storage during the interim peried. It is shortage of storage 
space which explains why wheat has been selling below the 
support price and why maize for December delivery has been 
offered at $1.38, when the support price will probably be $1.45. 
But this isa purely temporary development, which does not mean 
that the price support system has broken down. 

Nevertheless, the total outlay on loans this year may reach 
2 billion. The CCC is not likely to have to take over anything 
like this value of commodities from the farmers, but the ume 1s 
almost certainly approach:ng when it wili once more have large 
stocks of wheat, maize and cotton on its hands, These surpluses 
will inevitably depress the markets, even though the CCC can 
only sell them for feed, for seed, for industrial purposes and for 
export. The temptation to force them on reluctant buyers over- 
seas will be great and the farmers’ organisations at home will do 
nothing to lessen it. Already grain export quotas for September 
have been stepped up in order to get rid of the temporary glut. 
Already oats, flaxseed and linseed oil and meal have been declared 
surplus, which means that Economic Co-operation Administration 
funds cannot be used to procure them outside the United States. 


+ * . 
Freedom on the Air 
Brooklyn boasts a professional “ quiz queen,” who has been 


in regular attendance at “audience participation ” broadcasts for 
ten years ; the first “ get-rich-quick” radio programme, “ Pot of 
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Gold,” was on the air in the late 1930s. To find the automobile, 
the permanent wave and the pile of other free gifts at the end 
of the rainbow, it may only be necessary to say, with the help 
of the question master, “ George Washington” when asked who 
was the first President of the United States. These “ give-away ” 
programmes have recently increased greatly in popularity ; there 
are now about forty of them on the schedules of the major net- 
works and many others on those of individual stations. Prizes 
are being given at the rate of at least $150,000 a month ; one 
listener won $20,000 worth of saleable merchandise, although the 
reward for identifying Mr Bernard Baruch’s “ phantom voice” 
was only $3,000. The final judge of an American radio pro- 
gramme is the advertiser who finances it, and to the ears of these 
sponsors “ give-away ” programmes became quite unbeatable when 
one of.them, Step the Music, stole his hitherto devoted audience 
from Mr Fred Allen, one of America’s most popular radio 
comedians. 

This was the result of a new development in the field of listener 
appeal, which explains why these programmes have suddenly 
risen to what may prove to be their zenith. Nowadays the listener 
does not usually have to make a fool of himself in the studio ; 
he sits at home and waits for the telephone to ask him a question 
which, if he has been listening to the programme, he should be 
able to answer correctly. This formula guarantees a maximum 
audience and is obviously worth the cost of the refrigerators, the 
Shetland ponies, the honeymoon trips and the dollar bills which 
provide the financial incentive to listen, regardless of the merit 
of the programme. 

Mr Fred Allen is, however, not the only member of the radio 
industry who feels that the long-term interests of broadcasting 
are endangered by this disregard for its original function of 
providing entertainment and instruction. The National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters recently approved a mew code for the 
guidance of the industry and it recommends, among many other 
things, the avoidance of programmes designed to buy an audience. 
But the main purpose of this code is to forestall government 
interference with programming and the NAB is therefore unlikely 
to welcome the Federal Communications Commission’s proposed 
ban on “ give-away” programmes. 

Listeners will be more interested in this interference with 
radio’s attempt to establish freedom from want than they were 
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in the recent controversy over freedom of speech on the air. 
Here, too, the industry’s opposition to the POC, it has been 
suggested, is inspired more by the desire to remove all control of 
programmes from the Commission than by devotion to liberty. 
The question arose in connection with the FCC’s review hearings 
last spring on its so-called Mayflower decision of several years 
ago, when it ruled that a station licensee who broadcast 
“ editorials,” taking sides on political and other subjects, had not 
carried out his duty of presenting important public questions 
fairly and objectively. The industry insists that this amounts to 
the abrogation of the licensee’s right of free speech, but the FCC 
contends that the decision safeguards the broader aspects of this 
right by ensuring that listeners hear all sides of any contro- 
versial question. However, now that it is becoming hard to find 
a community of any size that has not one or more radio stations, 
there is at least un argument for giving station owners the same 
freedom of expression that is allowed to newspaper proprietors. 


* * * 


Plight of the Airlines 


Air-minded America has let its domestic airlines down. After 
a loss of $20 million in 1947, summer traffic this year, usually 
counted upon to build up fat to see the lines through the leaner 
winter months, has dipped again. Not only did the airlines, in 
the rosy days after the war, grievously overestimate the growth 
of air travel ; they are, like the railroads, and even the city taxi- 
cabs, suffering from a new disposition to count the cost of trans- 
port in terms of long-distance bus fares or petrol for the family car. 
The meeting with the 15 scheduled airlines called By the Civil 
Aeronautics Board last month prescribed for the airlines’ ailing 
finances the 19 per cent fare increase already favoured by three 
of the big five lines. But there is no assurance, even at CAB, 
that this will turn the tide, and the smaller operators, though they 
probably will follow suit, are more than doubtful whether the 
increase may not further discourage air travel and increase the 
attractiveness of the cut-rate unscheduled “ wild-cat” airlines 
which have already raided many profitable runs. Other schemes 
were discussed. The cherished free lunch in the air may vanish ; 
it cost the airlines $11 million in 1947, over half their combined 
deficit. Promotion schemes, like mid-week cheap family rates, 
may also come. More brutal diagnosticians prophesy that the 
industry needs stronger medicine: the reduction of excessive com- 
petition through the withdrawal of some route authorisations, 
mergers, and bankruptcies, and vigorous cutting of costs on rhe 
model of Eastern Airlines, which alone has maintained its profits. 
Congressional attention in the next session seems assured if only 
because the airlines, hounded by their deficits, keep pressing for 
higher airmail payments and thus forcing the Post Office to request 
larger appropriations from an economy-minded Congress. Presi- 
dent Truman has also asked the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to study the type of financing required to meet the ee 
as well as the emergency, requirements of the lines. It is t 
this may lead to Government purchase of. the latest transports, 
which would be leased to the airlines. This plan conveys more 
than an echo of a Bill passed by the House during the Eightieth 
Congress, but blocked in the Senate, which would have used Air 
Force funds to develop new types of commercial transport planes 
on the ground that, in the hands of the airlines, they would con- 
stitute a national defence reserve. ‘The aircraft manufacturers 
stoutly opposed such Government control, but the Bill is likely to 
be revived as part of the urgent review of national air policy. 


* * x 


Scramble for Steel 


A battle royal over the disposal by the War Assets Adminis- 
tration of a lease to operate one of the world’s largest blast fur- 
naces and coke ovens underlines the continuing acute shortage of 
steel and iron. The Cleveland plant, built by the Republic Steel 
Corporation for the Government in 1943, has been operated by 
the company on a short-term lease. When negotiations over the 
terms of a ‘ihe lease failed to produce agreement and Republic 
proposed to discontinue operations, WAA speedily—critics say 
clandestinely—found a new lessee in the iser-Frazer 
Corporation. 

The automobile industfy’s major worry is the steel shortage, 
and Mr Kaiser, whose latest coup did not make him any more 
popular with his fellow-industrialists, hoped, it is thought, to use 
the plant’s pig iron production as a lever to extract more steel 
for his cars. Republic Steel, waking up to find the plant being 
snatched from under its. very nose, found vocal and _ politically 
powerful allies in the Cleveland and New England foundries it 
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had supplied in the past. The case was at once taken up by the 
friends of small business in Congress, and the WAA official, who 
at first callously declared that allocation of pig iron was no concern 
of his, has learned the wisdom of singing a different tune. Under 
the final agreement, Republic will operate the plant for Kaiser. 
Frazer until May Ist, retaining all its rights to bid for permanent 
possession. 

Production of finished steel, at an expected 65 million tons in 
1948, a peacetime record, still fails to match demand, though 
some companies are reported to be over-buying. The steel 
shortage is the villain in the oil industry, housing, farm machinery, 
and even, according to Governor Warren, responsible for depriv- 
ing California of essential water supplies. Nevertheless, the 
National Security Resources Board, while ostentatiously hugging 
the power of mandatory allocations smuggled through at the end 
of the last session of Congress, finds the voluntary allocation 
schemes working satisfactorily at present. 

These slow-starting steel allocations (authorised under an Act 
which, unless renewed, expires next February) will channel over 
§,000,000 tons of finished steel a year into housing, defence con- 
tracting, freight cars, and the oil industry. With ECA exports, 
the amount of steel thus set aside becomes substantial, and 
Iron Age, the magazine of the steel industry, is resigned to a 
renewed assault upon the failure to expand capacity more rapidly, 
The industry not only suspects that present demand is abnormal, 
but points out that full use even of its present facilities is limited 
by shortage of supplies. But the Government and labour econo- 
mists, who have long urged that the demand for steel has reached 
a permanently higher level, are now vigorously supported by 
industrial consumers like the automobile and washing machine 
industries. The continuous casting process for steel developed by 
the Republic Steel Corporation and the Babcock and Wilcox Tube 
Company will, its sponsors believe, cheapen, simplify, and increase 
steel production, but this revolutionary relief is still far in the 
future. 

* * * 


Printers Under Fire 


The general council of the National Labour Relations Board 
moved last week to bring new pressure on the International Typo- 
gtaphical Union, still obstinately sustaining its Chicago local in 
a nine-month old strike against five Chicago daily newspapers. 
In March an injunction was granted restraining the union from 
making demands in pursuit of the closed shop, banned by the 
Taft-Hartley Act, but of long standing in the printing trades. Mr 
Denham, the NLRB’s counsel, is now bringing a civil contempt 
charge against the union, charging that the International’s payment 
of strike benefits in Chicago violates:the injunction by sustaining 
an illegal strike, and asking that the union’s “ competency hiring ” 
clauses be condemned as discriminating against non-union printers. 
The hearing takes place on September 1th ; although the Chicago 
printers hope to receive outside aid, the loss of $434,000 in monthly 
benefits would make it almost impossible for them to hold out. 
It is not known whether the contempt action, if it is upheld, would 
affect agreements already reached on “ competency” clauses in 
New York and Philadelphia. 

The ITU convention in Milwaukee, while expressing a defiant 
support of Mr Randolph, the union president, showed every 
awareness that when the Chicago printers walked out in November 
they unleashed a printing revolution whose effects will be much 
more lasting that any court action. The Chicago dailies, by using 
the Vari-typer, which produces an even right-hand margin, and 
photographing and engraving the result, disappointed the union’s 
hope that resistance would be short and ineffectual.’ Instead, as 
the months have gone by, improvements have steadily made the 
process faster, and the printed result more conventional in 
appearance. 

In Chicago the substitute has proved expensive, but this need 
not always be so, A Vari-typer costs $700; a new automatic 
composing machine $4,000 to $10,000, and the typist who operates 
a Vari-typer charges a third the wage of a linotype operator. And 
behind the Vari-typer stand even more breathtaking inventions 
which compose by photography, setting no type at all, and 
“print,” not by pressure, but by utilising a stream of electrons 
to make the impression. Beet 

The resolutions passed by the ITU note that the menace of these 
substitute printing processes cannot be ignored or belittled, and 
urge that the union hasten to organises new competitors. 
The convention also authorised the executive council to establish 
competing enterprises to bring pressure on firms where strikes 
exist or are threatened ; and opened the way to. extending a strike 
against one paper of a chain to the rest of the chain. Publishers 
of three Chicago dailies have newspaper interests in other cities. 
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Prospects of Japanese Recovery 


T HE fourth year of the Allied occupation of Japan opens this 
month with most of the basic problems which faced the 
Japanese economy at the end of the war still unsolved. The 
transition from defeat to recovery is even slower and more painful 
than in Japan’s European counterpart, Western Germany. 


Today, Japanese industrial production is less than 40 per cent 
of the 1930-34 level. Note circulation has increased fifteen-fold 
from 16 billion yen in 1946 to 240 billion at the present time. 
Foreign trade has reached less than 20 per cent of its pre-war 
volume, and the pattern of trade is even more lopsided than that 
of the other defeated nations. Last year, for instance, Japan took 
go per cent of its imports from the United States, but return 
exports were sufficient to cover a mere 4 per cent of these imports. 
In short, there is still an enormous gap between hard reality and 
the dream cherished in some US quarters that Japan can be turned 
into the “ workshop of Asia.” 


This lack of progress is due to a combination of war, Allied 
policy and Japanese officialdom. War deprived Japan of its over- 
seas empire in Manchuria, Korea and Formosa on which it relied 
heavily for food and raw materials paid for out of income from 
investments in these areas. By itself this loss of empire posed a 
critical problem for the inhabitants of a group of islands whose 
arable land is a bare 16 per cent of the whole and whose popula- 
tion is 78 million and growing at the rate of a million yearly. 


In addition, the occupation authorities were confronted with 
large-scale physical damage and with the disruption of Japan’s 
normal trade channels. A chaotic China has made a hopeless 
trading partner, South-East Asia has failed to produce its prewar 
food surplus for export, and the Indian sub-continent has contri- 
buted very reduced supplies of such vital raw materials as cotton. 
Japan has not been able to trade further afield because of its lack 
of shipping resources and because in some markets wartime 
memories are still potent. The upshot of this devastation and 
dislocation has been to throw Japan even more abjectly than 
Western Europe off the mercy of the United States for supplies 
of food, raw materials and capital equipment. 


General MacArthur, therefore, as Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Powers, has had two long-term economic tasks before 
him: to see that domestic production increased and to ensure 
that Japan was eased back as fast as possible into its old trading 
relationships, 


The Search for Stability 


American-inspired efforts to increase production have taken 
several forms. The first was an attempt to put domestic finances 
in order by means of sound budgeting and strict controls over 
wages, prices and the allocation of scarce raw materials. Accord- 
ingly, regulations have poured from MacArthur’s headquarters ; 
but the Japanese officials, whose job it is to enforce them, have 
seliom done so. In part, this is due to high occupation costs— 
they absorb one-third of the national budget—and in part it is 
the result of Japanese flaccidity. 

The heads of Ministries have fought each other for the purchase 
of materials in short supply, while the diversion of such materials 
from essential uses into the black market has gone virtually un- 
checked. Again, Japanese officials, like some of their counter- 
parts in the West, hesitate to unleash the political storm which 
would follow rigid wage controls. This timidity explains why 
the Japanese Government was forced to carry on for three months 
last spring without a national budget. No budget could be drawn 
up until a wage-level was fixed for government workers, but these 
workers claimed that their wages should be raised to the level 
prevailing in private industry. Meanwhile, the Japanese trade 
unions were demanding higher wages in the private sector of 
industry. With no end to inflation in sight, the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and especially its Socialist members, refused to back a 
Policy of wage freezing. 

The second—and less unsuccessful—attempt to expand pro- 
duction took the form of a drive to pare down the level of 


reparations. In this policy the General had ample support from 
ashington which has become increasingly anxious to lighten 
for the American taxpayer the burden of subsidising Japan. On 
paper, reparations remain at the fairly punishing level recom- 
mended in 1946 by President Truman’s adviser, Edwin Pauley. 
In practice, however, reparations are likely to amount to little 
more than primary war plants and the contents of Japanese 
arsenals. Mr Pauley was followed by the Strike Commission 
and then the Johnston Commission which successively slashed 
the estimates of what should be made available for reparations. 


Coupled with the campaign to reduce reparations is the current 
slowing-down of MacArthur’s original drive to break up the 
Zaibatsu, the old family monopolies in industry. It is now argued 
that the over-zealous application of this policy, as in Germany, 
is depriving Japanese industry of its best brains and technicians. 
The defenders of the Zaibatsu deplore in particular what they 
call the “atomisation” of Japanese industry. 


The third assault on the problem of production sought to 
extract sufficient funds from Congress to cover not only relief 
but also to finance Japanese recovery. This met with only limited 
success. Together the US Export-Import Bank and various US 
commercial banks recently gave Japan a $60 million credit for 
the purchase of American raw cotton. In June, Congress set up 
an $150 million revolving credit fund to be used by all occupied 
areas for buying American agricultural commodities and raw 
materials. Congress, however, rejected the $150 million recovery 
programme for 1948-49 recommended last April by William 
Draper, Under-Secretary of the Army. 


Need for Foreign Investment 


Now it is apparently clear to General MacArthur’s headquarters 
—though not to the Japanese themselves—that Japan must rely 
for industrial reconstruction almost entirely on private foreign 
investment. For their part, the Japanese are still dealing with 
the crisis by wishful thinking. In a dutiful attempt to attract 
foreign investors, they have recently produced a rash of stabilisa- 
tion plans—6-point, 8-point, and 10-point. An alternative nomen- 
clature popular with Japanese planners is in terms of two, three 
and five years. None of these plans is any more substantial than 
that recently announced by the President of Japan’s Economic 
Stabilisation Board. This 10-point programme called, among 
other things, for the prompt collection of taxes, the cessation of 
currency speculation by civil servants, the stabilisation of wages 
“with flexibility ” (or alternatively, the flexibility of wages with 
provision for freezing them). 

In spite of all these measures, declarations and plans, industrial 
production has shown no real signs of recovery. Today it is 
little more than ten per cent above the level of January, 1947. 
Meanwhile, however, efforts to deal with the external trade 
problem are somewhat more promising. 


When he first took over, General MacArthur showed himself 
little aware of the impracticability of the insistence from certain 
quarters in Washington that Japan should operate as part of the 
dollar area. US cotton growers were, of course, eager to sell their 
product to Japan, and US Government agencies such as the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation were anxious to get a dollar return 
for their dollar loans. Hence the American occupation authorities 
were under constant pressure to see that Japanese exports, princi- 
pally textiles, were sold only to those who could pay in dollars 
or currency convertible into dollars. But the piling up of unsold 
textiles in Japanese warehouses soon convinced MacArthur and 
his officials that this proposition was unworkable. As a result, 
there has been a gradual improvement in arrarigements for trade 
between Japan and its traditional customers in the non-dollar 
area. Japanese textiles can now be sold for sterling or on the 
basis of so per cent dollars, 50 per cent barter. A mew and 
improved payments agreement was signed in May with certain 
parts of the sterling area, and a large-scale conference has recently 
met in Tokyo to implement the agreement. 

What is emerging is a series of bilateral trade pacts. While 
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these have little in common with the multilateral theories of the 
sponsors of ITO, yet they may help very materially in providing 
Japanese industry both with raw material§ and with customers. 
In the process it is hoped that Japan may reduce its dependence 
on the American dollar and at the same time help to rehabilitate 
itself and the rest of Asia. Latest reports suggest that the current 
trade negotiations in Tokyo will result in a total trade of £67 
million beween Japan and the sterling area, an increase over last 
year of some 400 per cent. 


For the moment there is clearly much to be said in favour of 
these bilateral arrangements. As long-term instruments, however, 
they may, in the opinion of some American experts, prove dan- 
gerous. ‘The bilateral pacts now work through a system of 
multiple exchange rates, and if these are retained too long, the 
Japanese economy may get clogged in a system of hidden sub- 
sidies and concealed taxes. Hence a great deal of discussion has 
recently centred on the fixing of a single exchange rate. The 
advocates of this move have a strong hankering for Adam Smith’s 
“invisible economic hand,” and are convinced that its operations 
through such agencies as the big private banks of the China coast 
and points further east would soon establish the true value of 
the yen. The opponents of a single exchange rate argue that, 
although it is desirable in the long run, such a move carried 
out now would introduce a fresh series of shocks into Japanese 
industry. It would be idle, they claim, to risk new disturbances 
merely for the sake of making obeisance to the doctrines of a 
latsser-faire economy. 

The immediate economic prospect for Japan does not make 3 
cheerful picture. Japanese political leaders will have to convince 
the population that for some time to come their standard of living 
is likely to be much lower than before the war. Indeed, if the 
Japanese themselves were to bear the full economic consequences 
of the war, there would be mass starvation in the cities. Some- 
thing less than this austerity will be called for. But, even so, 
there can only be a real break in the present tmpasse when Japan 
produces a government prepared to face the facts—and the 
unpopularity. 


South Africa Under the 
Nationalists 


[BY OUR JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT] 


THouGu South Africa’s new Nationalist Government has been in 
office only three months, it has done enough to show that it 
means business. Its first act was to set free the wartime saboteurs 
and convicted traitors ; its second to lift the ban on the semi- 
military Fascist organisation the Ossewa Brandwag, and on the 
Afrikaner secret society, the Broederbond. The army is being 
reorganised to give more scope to Afrikaans-speaking officers. 
General Poole, who was to have been the next Chief of the 
Military Staff, has been “ given a bowler hat” and sent to Berlin. 
The chief of Military Intelligence -was dismissed, and the new 
Minister of Defence, Mr Erasmus, authorised a lightning raid on 
MI headquarters and the seizure of files. The “ rifle associations ” 
which General Smuts disbanded during the war are being recon- 
stituted as a “platteland army.” Immigration from Britain has 
been curtailed, “to ensure the maintenance of the existing com- 
position of the white population ” ; meanwhile the Germans whom 
the Smuts Government intended to deport are to stay in the 
country. 

The trade unions are to be investigated for “ Communist” in- 
fluence, and the Government says it will not continue to “ tolerate 
the Michael Scotts and the Basners who take South Africa’s 
domestic affairs abroad and use them for propaganda.” Churches 
which “undermine the policy of apartheid” will be “opposed.” 
The English-speaking Press has been warned that it must be 
“more responsible.” In the House of Assembly, the Government 
has already developed a habit of naming individuals against 
whom action is threatened ; they include a Jewish trade union 
secretary. 


The Asiatic Act is to be amended. Under this Act, passed by 
the Smuts Government, the Indians had their property rights 
further restricted, but were promised a limited franchise in return. 
The Nationalists intend to continue, and perhaps tighten, the 
restrictions, but to withdraw the franchise provisions. 
present representation of Natives and E in Parliament 
is to be entirely abolished ; and the Cape Coloureds are to be 
taken off the common roll, , 
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These measures and proposals are extremely drastic. Yet 96 
far the Nationalists have managed to adhere to their election 
gramme—for they said beforehand that they would do all these 
things—without rousing very much active opposition in the coun- 
try. It is quite possible that if another election were held 
tomorrow, the Nationalists would increase their majority. There 
are several reasons for this. 


Some of the most powerful trade unions welcome the curtail- 
ment of immigration, Townsmen welcome the Louwcol plan 
which has cut profit margins. Farmers are pleased with their 
higher prices. The middle class is pleased with the £6,000,000 
tax relief granted in the Budget. Commerce and industry both, 
welcome the assurance that import control will not be imposed, 
since both want imports costing dollars. The gold mines have 
been promised every consideration due to their central place in 
the national economy, and have got a first instalment of nearly 
a million pounds. The Budget had a reassuring air of returning 
to prewar solidity. Figures about the adverse balance of trade 
are very dull, and £6,000,000 tax relief is very concrete. 


Support for Apartheid 

The Nationalists have a solid backing for their non-European 
policy. The franchise provisions of the Asiatic Act were never 
carried out, and were opposed by the whole of white Natal, 
which is quite ready to endorse their withdrawal. Apartheid 
also has much support. The Nationalists do not really intend to 
send all their natives back to the Reserves; not a penny was 
provided in the Budget for the purpose. The towns will pro- 
bably continue to have cheap native labour ; but under apartheid 
the natives will have fewer rights than ever. Very little will be 
done to improve their miserable living conditions—Dr Jansen, 
the new Minister of Native Affairs, bitterly attacked the Smuts 
Government for having provided the natives in towns with 


“pensions, unemployment insurance and school feeding.” Apart- 
hetd means more repression, that is all. That native unrest will: 
grow seems self-evident. But a major upheaval is hardly a’: 


physical possibility: the Government has the guns. There will, 


of course, be outside criticism—hence the Nationalist intention to: : 


fight “ propaganda abroad,” if necessary by curtailing freedom 
of speech within the Union. Mr Te Water is to go overseas to 
tell the world how misinformed it is. But, if he fails, external 
criticism will simply be used to rally all patriotic South Africans 
in defence of their “ way of life” against foreign slanders. 


It is significant that the Smuts Opposition, which was defeated 
mainly on the native issue, does not now venture ro attack the 
proposal to abolish native representation on the ground that it is 
manifestly unjust, but rather on the score that if the Nationalists 
do it by a simple majority, the way will be open to them to 
reduce English to a subsidiary language by the same means. The 
native vote, and equality between English and Afrikaans, are both 
supposed to be entrenched in the South Africa Act and alter- 
able only by a two-thirds majority in both Houses of Parliament 
sitting together. The Nationalists do not say they will abolish 
the native vote by a simple majority ; but they refuse to give any 
pledge that they will not. They may be counting on colour pre- 
judice seeing them through ; and they may be right. The door 
would then indeed be open for other fundamental changes. 


Policy Step-by-Step 


However, it would be equally mistaken to suppose that the 
Nationalists will let power go to their heads. They have struck 
swiftly where they felt they had to—Mr Eramus alleged that 
Military Intelligence was supplying confidential information to 
the General Secretary of the United Party, and that the army had 
become a postwar political weapon against the Nationalists— 
but otherwise they are unlikely to abandon the step-by-step policy. 
They do not propose to leave the Commonwealth at this stage, 
but merely to ensure that the Union Defence Force is an instru- 
ment at their disposal, not at Britain’s (or General Smuts’s). 
They do not intend to stop all immigration from Britain forth- 
with—merely to render it no assistance and to ensure that in any 
event it is not large enough to change the “ existing composition” 
of the white population. The English language will continue to 
have full equality with Afrikaans ; but, of course, if the Native 
vote can be abolished by a simple majority, without .creating too 
great an outcry, that will be a useful precedent. 


Those who cry that South Africa is in immediate danger of 
Fascism meet with considerable scepticism, and a good deal of 


that scepticism is justified. With the exception of colour policy—~ 


though that is an important exception—South Africa is a very 
tolerant country. The tempo of life has on the whole been 


leisurely, and political differences have sctdom debarred personal 
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friendships. The two white sections, English and Afrikaner, have 
hitherto been too evenly balanced for one to dominate the. other. 
But a review of the Nationalists’ present. programme. and past 
performances suggests that a change may be in store... It is true 
that though the Nationalists won the election by a very few seats, 
the United Party of General Smuts actually polled more votes. 
But this may be overlooking an important factor. A large pro- 
portion of the younger generation of Afrikaners have been strongly 
indoctrinated with “ purified” Nationalist teaching. The hall- 
mark of this generation is intolerance and a leaning towards 
Fascism. The majority of Afrikaner university students are as 
attracted to Fascism (they still cheer Hitler) as British university 
students are, or used to be, attracted to Socialism. The Ossewa 
Brandwag mainly consists of young men. Meanwhile the English 
section feels there is much to be said for the Nationalists’ colour 
policy, and so is confused and hesitant. Time*may be on the 
Nationalists’ side. 

But how far the Nationalists can push their declared policy 
without finally rousing antagonism between English and Afrikaner 
remains in question. Their ultimate aim is undoubtedly a Re- 
public, probably an Afrikaner one, and probably totalitarian. 
However skilfully they exploit colour prejudice, the chances are 
that sooner or later they will succeed in rekindling the old feud 
between English and Afrikaner, with much of the old bitterness 
that Smuts and Hertzog once hoped to end forever. 


Oil, Agriculture and Industry 


in Venezuela 


[BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


In spite of the oil boom, Venezuela remains essentially an agri- 
cultural country. . The vast majority of its 4,000,000 people earn 
their living from the land, and in the long run, unless Venezuela 
can establish a productive and prosperous agriculture, it is 
doomed to disaster. The oi] boom will not last forever. 
Traditionally, Venezuelan agricuhture has been dominated by 
large landowners These date back to the times of the Spanish 
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conquest, when great plots of land were given out to Spaniards 
who happened to be in the good graces of the crown.. In time, 
much of this land came into the hands of Venezuelan-born 
Spaniards. But during the rule of Juan Vicente Gomez, which 
lasted for most of the first four decades of this century, the 
tendency towards the centralisation of land went even. further 
than before. Gomez treated all Venezuela as his private hacienda 
and gave lordly grants to his generals, his relatives and his 
favourites. As oil became important he carried out a policy which 
only now Venezuela is trying to counteract; he took out of 
production large areas of agricultural land and either turned 
them into grazing land or let the land lie’ fallow. Yet even the 
good results of this policy—the building up of at least some 
large herds of cattle were largely vitiated by the governments 
which succeeded Gomez, and which sold. much of the cattle, 
including breeding stock, to the Columbians and other foreign 
purchasers. _ 

One result of this policy of large landholdings was to drive 
the small peasant up the sides of the hills to farm. Driven out 
of his valley by the landlord, the little campesino tried to tarm 
on the slope as nearly as possible in his accustomed way There 
was little or no use of terracing or other methods which might 
have preserved at least some of the fertility of these hiilsides. 
The long rows of corn or yucca were planted up and down the 
hills. In two or three years the soil.was washed away and it 
was necessary to move on to the next hill. 

The extent of the concentration of land ownership can be 
seen from the fact that in 1941 there were §9,014 agricultural 
proprietors of which 4.4 per cent, or 2,568, had holdings of more 
than 160 hectares, with a total of 2,705,888 hectares or 78.7 per 
cent of all the arable land in these holdings. The other 56,446 
proprietors, 95.6 per cent, had only 21.3 per cent of the land 
—731,795 hectares. Of the 3,437,683 hectares included in these 
holdings, only 708,773 hectares were actually cultivated. Many 
of those engaged in agriculture did not own the land they 
worked, but were squatters of one kind or another. The great 
majority, however, were farm labourers. Thus, there are some 
420,000 agricultural families in the country, and only 59,014 
are listed as proprietors. 

The Venezuelan peasant has been greatly undernourished. 
The Ministry of Health has drawn up what it considers an 
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adequate diet for an adult male farm worker, but the average 
worker eats only about half the amount cf meat called for, little 
or no milk, and practically no citrus fruits. In fact, the staple 
foods of the agricultural worker have been bread, yucca, beans, 
bananas. coffee, and some meat. The result has been an efficiency 
far below that needed to do the job. It has also meant that the 
agricultural worker has been more easily subject to disease. 
Other factors have in the last few decades worked against 
Venezuelan agriculture. The most important of these was the 
petroleum industry. Under the regimes of Gomez and his imme- 
diate successors agriculture was more or less lost sight of in the 
giddy whirl of oil profits. While the nation’s external debt was 
paid off with the oil proceeds, while millionaires were made in 
the Gomez and succeeding governments, it was hardly worth while 
to engage in agricultyre. People streamed to the cities, and the 
urban land boom absorbed the energies and capital of many others 
who might otherwise have gone into or stayed in agriculture. 


Move to the Towns 


The very high wages paid in the oil fields in comparison with 
elsewhere led to a discontent with the wages and conditions in 
the countryside which probably resulted in less production. Umtil 
the present regime it could not result in positive action among 
. the workers. Many agricaltural workers went to the cities and 

the oil fields. But, as there are only about 40,000 workers em- 

ployed by the oil companies, it ts not literally true to say that the 
oil fields themselves drained off any really large part of agricultural 

labour. The discovery of petroleum, however, did ‘result in a 

boom in the urban parts of the country which resulted in the 

more energetic and ambitious workers leaving to seek their 
fortunes in the cities and towns. 

The result of this siruation has been the decline of agriculture 
and the grazing industry For instance, 32.6 per cent less maize 
was produced in 1947 than in 1936—and maize is the largest grain 
crop. The chief agricultural exports, coffee and cocoa, have been 
declining for several decades. The livestock industry has been 
on the down grade since the end of the last century, when a large 
proportion of the cattle of the country were killed off in the civil 
wars. 

The government has tried to come to grips with the agricultural 
crisis since 1945. The general policy has been to+take advantage 
of the petroleum boom while it lasts, to get as much out of it as 
possible and then to reinvest this capital in building up both 
agriculture and secondary industries. Farmers have been given 
credit, and “agricultural communities” have been established 

- using modern machinery. Much of the work is still in the plan- 
ning stage. But some results are already apparent. 

The Venezuelan government is also carrying out a number of 
large irrigation projects. One of the most interesting of the plans 
for agricultural development is that which is being developed by 
the Venezuelan Basic Economy Corporation, of which Mr Nelson 
Rockefeller is the head. Mr Rockefeller was Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American affairs during the second world war, and his interest 
in Latin American affairs dates several years before that. This 
experiment attempts to combine real economic aid for the de- 
velopment of the economy of the country with the possibility of 
making a reasonable profit. The Corporation is interested in four 
projects. The agricultural development company is one. Others 
include a fisheries company, a wholesale business and a milk pro- 
duction corporation. The company is bringing. in-the latest 
machinery and hopes to use US or US trained technicians. 
Good houses for the workers will be built, schools, hospitals and 
other social services provided, and these establishments will be 
operated im ¢very way as model farms—and, it is hoped, still make 
money. 


Use of American Private Capital ° 


All these Rockefeller projects are of particular interest as an 
experiment in the co-operation of Venezuelan and foreign 
capital. The Corporation has invested in the four projects 
mentioned on the basis of putting up half the capital for them, 
and having full common-share stock contro! for the first ten 
years. The Corporacion de Fomento has come in with the other 
| half of the capital, and receives preferred stock with a guaranteed 
‘return. Itis agreed that, as soon as the individual companies start 
‘making money, the Basic Economy Corporation will begin putting 
its stock on the market, and, at the same time, the government 
‘will turn in an equal amount of its preferred stock to be 
exchanged for common stock, which will also be offered-ometl 
matket to Venezuelans. In any case, it is ided that w 
ten years the Basic Economy Corporation shall, offer majo 
.stoek-eontrel-to- Venezuelan buyers. . There is a distinct possibi 
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that, in view of the high return from urban real estate and’ the 
comparatively low return expected from the Rockefeller enter- 
prises, no market will’ be found for these shares. ‘The government 
Officials apparently believe that the Corporacion de Fomento will 
be free to buy up the majority control, while the Americans are 
not in favour of this, In any case the issue will not be alive for 
some years, but the project has the support of Accion Demos 
cratica and of the large majority of the trade unions. 

The Corporacion de Fomento, which is interested in the 
Rockefeller enterprises, the agrarian experiments and other 
projects, has also done something in the way of direct invest. 
ment in industry. It has put a good deal of money in an old 
textile mill in the city of Maracay and is making it into a first. 
rank plant. Jt has invested in a consortium to pasteurize milk 
and supply it to Caracas. It has invested in a food-oil plant, alsg 
in Maracay, and in a number of similar projects. This Corpora- 
tion was one of the first projects of the revolutionary govern. 
ment, It was set up on the model of such enterprises as the 
Chilean Development Corporation. Its capital was completely 
subscribed by the government. Its function is to stimulate’ 
production, through Joans, direct investments and any other way 
that seems feasible. “It is becoming an increasingly important 
weapon in the struggle to diversify and industrialise Venezuelg’s 
economy. 

But oil still remains the rock upon which the prosperity of’ 
the country is based. For instance, 95.15 per cent of all foreign 
exchange brought into the country in 1947 came from oil and 
93.10 per cent in 1946. The petroleum companies estimate. tha 
in, 1947 they provided about 63 per cent of the total revenue 
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taken in by the Venezuelan government, or about 814,500,000 
bolivares, This money is collected in a variety of ways. The 
government takes 16} per cent royalty to start with, then there is 
income tax, plus various import and export taxes. The govern- 
ment also makes a profit on its exchange operation with the 
companies: they must buy bolivares from the Banco Central de 
Venezuela, which sells at 3.09 per dollar, instead of 3.30 which 
is the current rate. 

The oil companies employ between 40,000 and 45,000 workers, . 
and pay the highest wages in the country. In housing, education, 
and other things they are a good deal ahead of the Venezuelan 
average. They are, of course, draining off the resources of the 
country, as the Venezuelans sometimes compiain. And it is 
undoubtedly true that previous governments did not see to it that 
the companies do their fair share towards building a sound 
Venezuelan economy. The present government, however, takes 
50 per cent of their profits. The co ies have not raised any 
particular objection to this, since they realise Venezuela’s situa- 
tion, but it is likely that, if the Venezuelan government tries to 
take much more, they will object. As the oil.companies point out, 
Venezuelan oil is in competition with that ef the. Middle. East, 
which is produced a good deal vy. 


In any case) the oil.beom is’ Aot likely | st saa Known 
reserves will-su in present production for at least twenty years 
more. Ofcourse, it is likely that there is a good deal more oil 


than is at present known. But it is possible that the demand 
for oil will not continue at its present level, With this in mind, 
the» present Venezuelan regime is: trying to establish a 
agriculture and what industry it can.) «> 
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Disinflation 


HE Government’s policy of disinflation, which is surely 

the very heart of its attack upon the problem of Britain’s 
rehabilitation, is in jeopardy. That would be true even if it 
were not apparent that the policy of the White Paper on personal 
incomes, the first: and shakiest plank in the disinflationary 
programme, will have to carry the main burden of criticism 
when the TUC meets at Margate next week. The additional 
pressure will obviously increase the risk of collapse. But, 
even before the drift of trade union feeling became discernible, 
many people had reached the conclusion that Government- 
inspired disinflation ought to be written off as a lost cause. 
That was conceivably an over-hasty judgment ; but the omens 
grow steadily less propitious. The latest and most ominous 
symptom is the prospect of a further round of successful wage 
demands. The court of inquiry has déliveted its decision on 
the engineers’ claim—a flat increase of §s. instead of the 
13s. which had been demanded: It is futile to argue 
that this claim was an exceptional case, outside the ambit of 
the White Paper. Every single claim has some exceptional 
quality about it and if pressure is strong enough, the retreat 
from principle to expediency is certain. The repercussions 
of this award—widely regarded as a key decision—coupled with 
the impetus that is likely to be imparted from Margate, plainly 
threaten to destroy most of the fruits of Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
efforts to put British economic policy on a rational footing— 
unless the Chancellor’s pleas, and the hard facts of Britain’s 
needs, induce an unaccustomed level-headedness in trade union 
policy, 

At this critical point, before the additional strams develop, 
the effects of the disinflationary policy to date and its present 
strength or weakness deserve to be soberly assessed. The 
Chancellor is reported to have put the facts of the British 
economic position dispassionately before the Council of the 
TUC. If the whole Congress could show an objectivity equal 
to his, the results might be salutary. For there is no doubt 
that the effects of disinflation so far have been limited and 
therefore disappointing ; and the conclusion to be drawn is, 
not that the disinflationary prescription was wrong, but that 
it was diluted before its effects on the patient could be fairly 
judged and when there was even a presumption that the 
mixture might already be too weak: 

In retrospect, it now seems evident that the symptoms of 
disinflation which aroused such noisy complaints from the few 
discomfited trades some months ago were due rather to natural 
causes than to direct consequences of the Chancellor’s policy. 
But, whatever the true diagnosis, it was rash and. foolish of 
the Government, as The Economist pointed out at the time, 
to rush so solicitously to the aid of the afflicted.. The outcries 
of the vested trade interests concerned did Britain a double 
disservice. They gained their immediate point, by extracting 
various concessions on coupons .and purchase tax and thus 
tending to keep resources employed on work which Britain 
cannot at present afford. Worse still, by creating in the minds 
of certain Ministers a disproportionate—and, indeed, irrational 
—fear of deflation, they must. have, played a large part in 
inducing the more damaging revisions of policy in much more 
important spheres, notably housing, building repairs and 
“frustrated ” exports. 

These and similar concessions, moreover, were granted, at 
a time when the disinflationary programme, was already being 
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undermined from other directions. It has since been shown 
thatthe continuing rise in import prices and in other costs 
has lifted the bill for cost of living and agricultural subsidies 
far beyond what was contemplated in the budget. The cost 
of the Berlin air-lift and of other measures in Germany has 
plainly been heavy, and the Government has been facing and 
will face unexpected expenditure on military and other pre- 
cautions. The running cost of the National Health Service, 
too, seems likely to be much beyond estimate. 

Altogether, the statistical basis of the disinflationary pro- 
gramme—that is, the now familiar capital budget for the 
national ‘economy as a whcle—mest have altered its shape 
quite drastically since the official estimates were framed early 
this year. The additional strains have not by any means been 
confmed to the whittling down of the surplus on current 
account shown in the Goyernment’s prospectus. Even in 
some official circles the {£1,800 million assumed for gross 
capital formation of all kinds in this calendar year was regardéd, 
from the outset, as an wunder-estimate. Most unofficial 
estimators had put the likely total at nearer £2,000 million. 
The reasonableness of this guess may perhaps be’a little more 
debatable now. The decision to halt the planned decline in 
the number of houses under construction may mean, but will 
not necessarily mean, that housing outlays (which play a very 
large part in total investment at present) will be appreciably 
larger in the second half of the year than was at first intended ; 
and this is also likely to be true of other building work, such 
as repairs in general and rehabilitation of war-damaged offices 
and industrial properties. On the other hand, there have been 
the postponements of several notable new industrial projects 
recently discussed in these columns. These particular decisions 
have rightly attracted widespread attention ; their immediate 
significance in the current balance sheet of disinflation may 
not, however, be large, because their potential demand for 
labour and other resources would not, in any case, have 
materialised rapidly. But such postponements may be sympto- 
matic of shrinking confidence and increasing reluctance to 
embark upon major outlays in other industries whose investment 
demands cannot be accurately known. On balance it seems 
rather improbable that formation of fixed capital will this 
yéar surpass the official estimate “SO largely as was at first 
expected. 

Gross capital investment, however, includes additions te 
stocks; and from the poimt of view of their immediate infla- 
tionary effect it is immaterial whether the additions comprise 
vitally needed supplies or unsaleable surpluses—both must 
be: financed.. Indeed, even business losses may be «provided 
for on the. “investment” side of the national balance sheet, 
because they absorb other people’s. savings just as surely. as 
a net outlay on new. plant would do.’ In measuring the demands 
for. finance to. carry, the accumulation, of stocks, therefore, it 
is mecessary to. balance: the. effects, of disinflation,in pening 
out bottlenecks, and. in. thereby releasing. the abnormal 


accumulations of semi-finished goods, against its. effects in. 


piling up finished goods which nobody will buy. 
Though its trend can only be a source of. disquiet, there 


is one factor in the balance sheet of disinflation. which is giving. 
a greater relief from inflationary. pressure than. the official: 


estimates. assumed. This. is the total deficit on the external 
balance. of payments—the. net. inflow of goods and services 
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from abroad. The official estimate of £250 million for the 
year will be largely exceeded, mot” Specifically because ‘of 
Marshall aid, but simply because the official estimate was never 
realistic. The actual figure is likely to surpass £350 million, 
and may be as much as £400 million. On the savings side of 
the balance sheet, it is surely unlikely that provisions for 
depreciation will fall far short of the £800 million which repre- 
sented the upper limit of the official estimates ; the figure for 
1947 was £775 million. The current account surplus of public 
authorities, as already demonstrated, is likely to be a good 
deal less than the £400 million originally envisaged. The 
trend of spontaneous private saving is much more difficult to 
guess. The wide measure of observance of dividend limitation 
will obviously have tended to sustain corporate saving, but 
in some trades the pressure of costs and the partial brake upon 
price-increases have been exerting a squeeze upon profits. 
Personal saving is, of course, virtually immeasurable by 
the unofficial investigator. The so-called “ small” savings have 
on balance imposed a very heavy met demand upon the 
Exchequer—probably a much bigger demand than was assumed 
last April. But these figures are no reliable guide to the trend 
of net personal saving as a whole. The original balance sheet, 
however, did not pre-suppose any large contribution from 
personal saving; the implied estimate for private saving, if 
depreciation provisions were taken at £800 million, was, on 
the official figures, no more than £350 million. Most of this 
could reasonably be expected to come from corporate saving, 
>) that there seemed at first to be a fair latitude in the balance 
sheet as a whole. 

The statistical basis of disinflation can now be briefly stated. 
Suppose private saving and depreciation provisions. can still 
be depended upon to reach their combined target of £1,150 
million. On that assumption, the question whether the basis 
of disinflation is more or less assured than it seemed last April 
depends upon whether the prospective “ gain” of {100 to 
£150 million on the external deficit is likely to be less or 
greater than additional investment (beyond {£1,800 million), 
plus the shortfall on the public authorities’ surplus (below 
£400 million). It is hard to believe that the balance of .this 
equation could fall on the right side ; but it is perhaps im- 
probable that the net addition to the inflationary forces, in 
this statistical sense, has been large. 

In these matters, however, it is the margin that counts. No 
radio manufacturer has any doubt that a small measure of 
disinflation can have significant effects. So, too, with a small 
margin of inflation—though its “benefits” would not neces- 
sarily accrue to the industries, like the radio industry, that 
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were hit by marginal disinflation (among other influences), 
‘Moreover, even if it were certain 'that the disinflationary account 
was in equilibrium, that would not sutfice by itself to check 
all inflationary tendencies. A theoretical and statistical equili- 
brium on the nation’s capital budget, desirable though it is, 
does not mean that supply and demand will be neatly balanced 
in every sector of the economy. Excesses of demand in one 
sector, as all recent experience goes to prove, can exist side 
by side with excesses of supply in others. Indeed, after any 
boom, inflationary and deflationary influences are bound to be 
present together until a decisive trend asserts itself. And 
when the source of the disinflation is a pressure deli 
imposed by the Government rather than the pressure of natural 
causes (such as the evidence that particular industries had 
expanded far beyond their sustainable market), it will always 
be particularly hard to estimate the effects, and even more 
the outcome, of the tussle between the opposing forces. Thar. 
seems to be the situation today. The natural disinflationary 
influences, evidently important earlier in the year, seem largely 
to have exhausted their impetus, at least temporarily. It is 
noteworthy that there have been no fresh outcries from the 
trades which recently were so vocal; and the chorus has not 
been taken up by others. There are even signs that the radio 
industry is re-expanding. 

In conditions such as these, when the disinflationary move+ 
ment has lost its impetus and yet has not demonstrably gone 
into reverse, ostensibly small changes in policy, either by the 
Government or the trade unions, could easily upset the pres 
carious balance of the equation and alter the direction of the 
whole economy. But though the policy is thus vulnerable, it 
has so far achieved very little. The clear proof of that conclu- 
sion lies in the manpower figures which, as was shown in these 
columns a fortnight ago, reveal only a very modest rate of 
recruitment to the all-important industries and an even more 
disquieting failure to draw labour away from the industries 
which were scheduled to release it—to the extent of more than 
250,000 workers. The depressing conclusion to which one is 
forced is that a genuine disinflationary equilibrium, in the 
balance sheet sense described above, will never suffice to pro- 
duce any large changes in the face of strong resistance, or at 
least will not do so rapidly. Perhaps the Government knew 
that when it budgeted for an increase in unemployment to 
450,000 by the end of this year. But, if so, its budgeting was 
purely theoretical. _ Unemployment has steadily declined 
throughout the year. It now stands at 282,000, Dr Dalton, 
in the heyday of his financial inflation, did not reduce it much 
lower. 


Rayon and the New Fibres 


HE still unfinished search for a nomenclature for synthetic 
fibres is merely one of the signs which mark the rayon 
industry as a young and lively industry still in its growing years. 
The search is accompanied by controversies which expand in 
range with every important technical innovation ; and nobody 
knows where it will end. It advanced a stage at the conference 
of the International Standards Organisation at Buxton in June, 
when the British Rayon Federation urged without success that 
“rayon” should be adopted as a standard term for all man- 
made fibres. It was finally agreed merely that there should be 
a generic name for all synthetic fibres. But the name is still 
to be found. 

For the moment the language of synthetic fibres is under- 
going a process not of unification but of fissure. In the United 
States it has reached the point at which cellulose acetate yarns 
and fibres have claimed a new generic name of their own, 
“estron.” By a new series of definitions adopted by the 


American Society for Testing Materials in June, the term 
“rayon” is confined to fibres and filaments of regenerated 
cellulose. Fibres and~ filaments “composed of one or more 
esters of cellulose ” cease to be rayon, and become “ estron”; 
these are the acetate fibres, but there seems also to be some, 
doubt whether the new synthetic fibre now in course of f develop 
ment, “ Terylene,” would by this definition be an  estron” 
fibre or not ; for it begins the manufacturing process as af 
ester, but is afterwards polymerised. But “Terylene” is % 
British, not an American, innovation, and unless. the term 
“estron ” makes a quick recovery from its unpromising start 
the likelihood of its adoption for British fibres is dim. bis 
principal British manufacturers of cellulose acetate ma 
British Celanese, are disposed to be rontent, with “rayon” 
with their own trade mark. British shoppers have 
“nylon” as a separate classification (in so far as they pe: 
to buy - ylon at all) but this achermat tiene that thelr Secepen 
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to new words is endless. For the purposes of this article the 
term “rayon” is used, with all proper diffidence, generically, 
and under cover of it the attempt is made to discuss not only 
the familiar cellulosic fibres but also the synthetic. fibres with 
which the British public has still only a slight acquaintance— 
whether nylons, polyesters, or proteins. The Economist, at 
any rate, has no intention of intervening in this battle of 
technical terms. 

Not only is rayon an expanding industry, it is also a 
changing one. A _ series of technical innovations which 
were bottled up by the war years has been brought near 
to fruition, and it is hardly possible that the technical pattern 
of the industry should for long remain static ; processes, and 
the uses of the product, assume a different relative importance. 
These changes are occurring in a period of abnormal trading 
conditions, when demand has been high, when the slow post- 
war recovery of the German and Japanese industries has arti- 
ficially limited supply, and when the natural fibres (cotton and 
wool) have reached extremely high prices. New enterprises, 
ihe exploration of new markets and new uses, and the plan- 
ning of expansion all press for attention at a time when the 
demand for the existing standard products is abnormally hard 
to satisfy. The natural optimism of the rayon trade does not 
conceal the fact that the total problem they present—how to 
plan the trading and production policy of the future—is a 
difficult problem to solve. This was illustrated a few weeks ago 
when the decision of Courtaulds to postpone the plan for a 
viscose fibre factory at Dundee became known. That decision 
was presumably influenced by the high costs of construction. 
It was offset to some extent, no doubt, by measures to expand 
further the production of viscose staple at the company’s factory 
in North Wales. But the company in explaining the decision, 
referred to “ world conditions,” and it is probably relevant that 
the American rayon industry has not lately shown an unlimited 
confidence in the prospects of expansion in- the market for 
rayon staple. 

The modest attitude at present of important sections of 
the American rayon industry towards the prospects of future 
expansion is worthy of study. American Viscose Corporation, 
the principal producers of rayon staple in the United States, 
recently shelved a scheme to build a new rayon staple plant 
at Radford, Virginia where land was bought two or three years 
ago. In this decision also the high cost of building and of 
machinery played a part. American. Viscose prefer to expand 
production by improvements to existing plant, which have 
already achieved appreciable increases for a moderate outlay. 
Their attitude is the more interesting in that the present demand 
for rayon staple in the United States greatly exceeds supply ; a 
grey market in the resale of yarn and staple is carried on at 
prices well above those charged by the producers, and users of 
staple have approached the United States Government to com- 
plain that the volume of production is too small. The producers 
take the view that the expansion plans already in hand may 
prove sufficient. to. meet.the demand. The calculation. is 
necessarily uncertain, because a part of the present demand 
is for rayon as a cheaper alternative to cotton. This is not 
accepted as a permanent trading factor by the established rayon 
yarn and staple producers, who discourage direct competition 
with cotton. But if the price of cotton falls, the total American 
demand for rayon will suffer, and foreign suppliers would be 
among the first to feel the reduction. 

- Considerations of this kind induce restraint, but they need 
not induce pessimism. In, fact the British rayon industry has 
increased its production of rayon yarn (filament) steadily, and its 
production of rayon staple rapidly ; and further increases are 
in prospect.. Production “of..rayon yarn, which averaged 
8.500,000 Ib. a month in 1938, has been above 11,000,000 Ib. in 
each month this year ; in June it reached 12,600,000 Ib—the 
highest figure yet recorded, and 26 per cent higher than in 
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June, 1947. Monthly production of rayon staple averaged only 
2,800,000 Ib. a month in 1938, but by 1946 the monthly average 
had risen to 5,900,000 lb. Last year it rose further to 
7,000,000 Ib. The next substantial increase is expected in 
December, when the expansion of capacity should begin to 
make itself felt. By the autumn of 1949, according to a trade 
estimate, monthly output of rayon staple may rise to more than 
13,000,000 lb., and in 1950 it will be between five and six 
times the production of 1938. As prospects appear at the 
moment, the largest consumer of this output will be the Lanca- 
shire spinning and weaving industry, working for the most part 
on spinning and weaving machines originally designed for 
cotton. Production of rayon yarn (filament) will not expand 
at the same rate ; the main increases now planned are unlikely 
to take effect before 1950. 

The bulk of the increased production of staple fibre is likely 
to come from the Courtaulds plants at Greenfield, in North 
Wales, to which reference has already been made. In the pro- 
duction of acetate staple, however, British Celanese are also 
preparing to expand, and extensions to their works at Spondon 
are in progress. Acetate staple was relatively neglected during 
the war; the utility programme required acetate rayon in 
yarn. A certain amount of acetate staple was produced, but was 
used to the extent of 30 per cent in mixtures with viscose 
staple. The results of this largely accidental fact may now 
prove commercially interesting. The mixture was found to 
have qualities of its own ; in particular, attractive dyeing quali- 
ties and good resistance to creasing. Promising experiments are 
now being made with §0 per cent mixtures on the same lines. 
The higher price of acetate staple (33d. a pound, as against 
16.5d. for viscose staple) must limit for the present the scale 
on which sales of acetate staple can expand ; but the prospects 
for acetate staple are nor dull. 

. 

As production expands, attention can presumably be given 
to uses of rayon which have not yet been fully exploited. One 
probable field for expansion is the woollen and worsted indus- 
try, which already uses considerable quantities of cotton— 
cotton yarn for warps, and cotton linters for mixing in the 
yarn. The extent to which rayon can be substituted depends, 
in the short run, on the price of cotton. In addition, there 
are further possibilities for the substitution of rayon for a 
modest proportion of the wool used in the woollen and worsted 
industry ; these may expand as techniques develop and the 
properties of the rayon fibres are improved. 

The industrial uses of rayon appear also not to have been 
fully explored. At present the main industrial consumption is of 
rayon of coarse denier for tyre cloths ; and this can be expected 
to grow as the supply of the special yarns concerned is in- 
creased. Other uses, it is fair to assume, would have been 
exploited more thoroughly before now if the rayon producers 
had not been working in a general atmosphere of excessive 
demand. and inadequate. supply. 

Both nylon yarn and nylon staple may have a large part to 
play in the development of. industrial uses for synthetic fibres, 
and there is room for experiment in the mixture of nylon 
staple with other fibres. The immediate interest is, however, 
in the prospects of expanding the supply of nylon yarn, Pro- 
duction is now starting at the new factory of British Nylon 
Spinners at Pontypool. Since 1941 the company has been 
producing yarn at Coventry, and since 1942 at Stowmarket ; 
the two together have lately been producing yarn at the rate 
of 1,000,000 Ibs. a year. ‘The company’s total production should 
now begin to expand, and by the end of next year (when the 
Pontypool plant should. be in full operation) it is expected to 
reach the rate of 10,000,000 Ib. a year. Hosiery will continue, 
no doubt, to be the largest use for nylon, but other fabrics 
are in preparation. The development of lightweight worsted 
materials with a reinforcement of nylon is reaching an advanced 
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‘stage ; the worsted yarn can be doubled with nylon filament, 


or it can be spun round a nylon core. 

Imperial Chemical Industries are concerned in the develop- 
ment of two new fibres of particular interest. “ Ardil,” 
a protein fibre for which the warmth and resilience of wool 
is claimed, is being produced in small quantities at the 
ICI works at Ardeer, so that it is already known to the textile 
trade. It originated before the war in a programme of research 
undertaken to find new uses for the primary products of 
colonial countries ; the starting material of “ Ardil” is the pro- 
tein in groundnuts, which is extracted after the expression of 
the groundnut oil and before the remaining carbohydrate is con- 
verted into cattle-feed. The first filaments were produced in 
1938, but further plans were held up by the war. “ Ardil” 
makes a soft yarn ; mixed with a stronger and harder-wearing 
fibre, it should make fabrics with qualities which have not pre- 
viously been produced in this country from synthetic materials. 
The company’s production plans indicate confidence ; it is 
intended to set up a plant at Dumfries to make 10,000 tons a 
year. The customary difficulties which surround new industrial 
construction operate in this case also, and it is not likely that 
production at Dumfries will start before 1950. Until then, only 
the “ pilot” quantities produced at Ardeer will be available. 

The newest textile fibre to have reached an advanced stage 
of development in this country, “ Terylene,” has been described 
as the first truly synthetic fibre—in the sense that the starting 
material is not merely adapted, as in the cellulosic fibres, but 
entirely reconstructed—to have been evolved in Britain. Its 
theoretical origin can be traced to the work of Dr. W. H. 
Carothers, the Du Pont chemist who evolved nylon. Carothers, 
after examining the polyamides and the polyesters, chose a poly- 
amide as the starting material of nylon. Mr J. R. Whinfield, of 
the Calico Printers’ Association, examined the polyesters further 
and found one (derived from the condensation of ethylene 
glycol with terephthalic acid) with suitable fibre-forming 
properties. The work on “ Terylene” has since been taken 
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over by ICI, and much work has by now been done in exploring 
the qualities of the fibre and in making industrially efficient 
the processes necessary to its production—and in particular, the 
intermediate chemical processes. Great versatility is claimed 
for “ Terylene,” with other valuable properties. Some yeary 
work will be needed before it can be produced in commercial 
quantities, ai 

As the exploration of synthetic textiles goes on, the industry 
expands its technical frontiers until the distinction between 
textiles and plastics becomes merely a convenience of phrasing, 
But as in other young and lively industries (and, indeed, a 
number of old industries too) the limiting factors lie not in 
what the chemist can do but in what is commercially feasible— 
in the detail of factory method, in the conditions of the world 
markets, and in the difficulties of capital investment. For 
number of years to come the industry must base its livelihood 
on selling the well-known fibres which are already dip 
production and on the markets. Its success in marketing will 
depend largely on the prices at which yarn and staple can be 
produced and sold, and on the relation between those prices 
and the prices of natural fibres. And the degree of success 
attained must influence the readiness with which capital can be 
found for plans to produce new materials. The new materials 
in turn will lead to further problems of capital investment ; for 
the logical development from truly synthetic fibres is likely to be 
a new series of spinning, weaving, and finishing plants designed 
specifically to handle them. Indeed, the rayon producets, 
through the new British Rayon Research Association, are already 
planning the development of specialised rayon spinning and 
weaving machinery. Thus the rayon industry, which at present 
is turning its fibres into cloth mainly through the mills of the 
old textile industries, will tend to branch out into an industrial 
structure of its own. But this will require more capital invest- 
ment, and yet more ; and since rayon is not exempt from the 
difficulties of capital formation which are hampering industry 
at large, it cannot happen quickly. 


Business Notes 


Stirrings in the Markets 

After the paucity of business and the depressive melancholia 
of most of August, the security market is now showing signs of 
quicker response to what it interprets as a lifting of political fears. 
The new Stock Exchange Account has opened well; public interest 
has shown a marked increase ; the plus signs have re-appeared in 
the daily price lists; the bulls, if not exactly roaring, are again 
talking above a whisper. On Wednesday, this week, when the new 
account opened, markings reached nearly 6,700o—a “ big day” 
by present standards, except for Monday with its week-end accu- 
mulation of business. The Financial Times index of industrial 
ordinary shares had by Wednesday gained a point, at 116.3, 
compared with its level at the end of last week, and is fully seven 


points higher than the intermediate “low” of 109.2 recorded in 
the mid-July crisis over Berlin. 

How far are these changes of direction dependable ? If there 
were any guarantee of political improvement in Europe, they. 
would obviously proceed much further. But few investors are 
prepared, at this stage, to underwrite that particular risk. Part 
of the improvement must be attributed to the ending of the 
holiday season, though it is worth remarking that the impact of the 
Berlin crisis produced a sharp reduction in business at least two 
weeks before the season really began. The bears have had their 
own way for several weeks, and their operations—as is invariably 
the case in the ever-thinning markets of recent times—have added 
their own technical force to the attenuated supplies of stock which 
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nowadays are available in the market. ‘Some of the briskness of 
this week’s recovery can be attributed to that single technical 
factor. pots 2 sei : 

What happens now ? To look beyond the present discomfiture 
of the bears reveals little sign of fundamental change which would 
justify a broad upward movement in ordinary shares. If there 
is agreement about’ Berlin—and ‘it is still a very big “if ”—more 
buyers wil] doubtless appear. But the factors in the domestic 
economic situation, which afford a more or less firm hold for 
investment calculations, are still unpropitious. A bout of further 
wage inflation is threatened, but ‘that is quite unlikely to induce 
a further inflation of profits—indeed, the reverse is more probable 
at this stage. How long will “voluntary dividend limitation for 
a year” really last? If it were withdrawn overnight, how many 
companies, faced with the urgent, and costly tasks of capital 
replacement, would take advantage of the fact and. pay higher 
dividends ? ‘The portents clearly favour a policy of safety first. 


x x x 
The Fall in Rentes 


The financial markets in France have drawn the only possible 
conclusions from the latest turnin the political situation. From 
what was vaguely known of M. Reynaud’s programme—severe 
pruning of the civil service, and increased incentives to workers 
by reduced taxes and to all production by removing controls— 
there appeared to be some prospect, not very bright it must 
be admitted, that the present level of prices and exchange 
rates might be held. Now that the government of “which 
M. Reynaud was a member has disappeared, and precisely because 
the Socialist Ministers could not accept the rigour of his financial 
proposals, the prospects of holding that line have vanished. What- 
ever M. Schuman may do, a further wave of wage increases is 
clearly on the way.’ French prices, which have already more than 
adjusted themselves to the last devaluation of the franc, are likely 
to rise to a Still higher level and thus demand yet another down- 
ward adjustment in the exchange value of the currency. 

The expectation of such a move has been reflected in this week’s 
rise in the free market prices for gold and foreign bank notes, 
The gold sovereign has touched 6,125 francs which, on the basis 
of the official rate of excharige, would put the Paris price of gold 
at the equivalent of about £32 per ounce. Bank of England notes 
have risen te 1,050 francs to the pound, compared with the official 
rate of 876 francs. Another facet of the inflationary prospect is the 
fall in Rentes. Following the resignation -of the Marie govern- 
ment, the 3 per cent perpetual stock slumped from 73 to 62. There 
has since been a recovery to 65, but the market in French govern- 
ment securities remains entirely artificial and devoid of any public 
support. It must be many months since any French investor 
has bought a long term security of his government. ‘The govern- 
ment remains dependent on the banking system for financing its 
deficit. The inflationary impact of this deficit financing is, 
however, mitigated by the substantial deficit in the French balance 
of payments. This is now being filled mainly by Marshall grants 
and overdrafts from other European countries. Before long it will 
also be filled by the currencies of al] other ERP countries with 
which France is running a deficit. 


* * * 


Inverted Goodwill in the Film Trade 


Mr Eric Johnston, president of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, announced in London this week the first fruit 
of the long discussions which he held last week with the London 
representatives of the American film companies. There is a 
pleasant contrast between the decision and the charming expres- 
sions of goodwill which accompanied its announcement. From 
October 1st the American companies will not rent their first or 
second feature films to British exhibitors to be shown in the same 
programme with first or second British features. The intention, 
Mr. Johnston said, was simply to protect the revenues of American 
films—to ensure that an American first feature would not have 
to take second place to a minor British film so that the quota 
might be satisfied. This is a.risk. which. might arise from, the 
quota, but it could probably have been dealt with by less rigid 
commercial means. It is hard to aveid the conclusion that the 
American companies have decided to seek a stricter and more 
clear-cut competition with the British industry‘on its home ground 
—and that this is, in fact, a part of their answer tothe 45 per cent 
quota. They can hardly gain any immediate revenue by refusing 
bookings ; the implication is that they are hoping for a competitive 
advantage over a longet period, and that they feel reasonably sure 


of the inability of British film production to replace the films they. 


withhold with more British films of equal commercial value. The 
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other part of their answer to the quota is their’ withdrawal of 
support from the distribution of British films in the United 
States. To withdraw support is not, of course, to “ boycott ” ; 
nothing so crude. It would be obviously impolitic for the 
American film industry, which has itself been exposed to boycotts 
of various kinds in different parts. of the world, to admit the 
existence of such an evil thing. But Sir Alexander Korda, in a 
letter to the Manchester Guardian this week, explained clearly 
how American circuits have been refusing British bookings in the 
last few weeks. 

The verbal niceties do not matter a great deal. The Americans 
have not concealed their feelings about the British. quota, and it 
was not to be expected that they would resist the temptation to 
retaliate. But these moves and counter-moves have been: dis- 
rupting the life of the film industry since last autumn ; they can 
do nothing but harm. hot 


* * * 


Sir. Stafford. Goes West 


The Chancellor ‘ofthe Exchequer will be visiting North 
America during the second half of this month. His first objective 
is Canada, where many problems await him. The ‘first is the 
availability of what ‘remains of the Canadian line of credit 10 
Britain. This has -been completely frozen since the end of last 
March, when slightly less than $250 million of the credit was still 
unspent. Since that time imports from Canada have been paid 
for partly from Marshall aid dollars, partly from the growing 
British exports to Canada (£32 million in the first half of 1948 
compared with £19 million in the corresponding period of 1947) 
and partly in gold. The Canadian reserve position has undergone 
a considerable improvement over the ‘past few months ‘and the 
stage should be set for unfreezing the balance of the credit. 

Another matter which is likely to be on the Canadian agenda is 
the interest free loan of $700 million dating from 1942. Under 
the agreement which funded that loan all dollars accruing from 
the sale of Canadian securities by holders inthe United Kingdom 
must be applied to its repayment. In 1946, however, the Canadian 
Government agreed that new direct investments in Canada by 
UK residents should be set off against the proceeds of sales of 
securities. These could thus be used to build up new live assets 
instead of paying off old debt. In addition, it was announced in 
the House of Commons towards the close of the last session that 
the dollars required for the purchase of Canadian aircraft might 
also be provided out of the sale of Canadian securities. These 
two important amendments of the earlier agreement may call for 
a reconsideration of the whole status of the interest free loan 
which is due to be repaid in five years’ time. 

Apart from these specifically “Anglo-Canadian subjects, the 
Chancellor will have the whole problem of offshore Marshal! dollar 
expenditure to discuss in Ottawa, where interest in the subject is 
understandably keener than in any other capital.» From Ottawa, 
the Chancellor will travel south to Washington, where he will 
attend the annual meetings of Governors of the Bank and the 
Fund. Apart from the formalities of these gatherings, he will 
find more than enough to occupy his interest during the few days 
he will spend im the capital of the United States. His main diffi- 
culty will be to decide who, of the people he will talk to, will 
remain in Washington after the tornado of the November elections 
has struck and passed. 


* * a 


Hot Money to Australia 


Although Mr Chifley has this week re-emphasised Australia’s 
decision to maintain the present parity with sterling, money con- 
tinues to flow to Australia in anticipation of a currency revalua- 
tion similar to that recently decided upon by New Zealand. Much 
of this movement can hardly be regarded as “hot money.” 
Rather does it take the form of postponement of payments of 
debts from Australia and, conversely. anticipation of payments 
due to Australia. In addition, there has been some speculative 
movement of capital. This has not been seriously discouraged 
by the threat that ‘there may be difficulties in getting this capital 
out of Australia when the overseas holders wish to withdraw it. 
In the prevailing circumstances that menace has fost all its power 
10 frighten and deter. 

A new and interesting note has crept into Australian reactions 
to New Zealand’s move: it is a suggestion that the best of all 
possible worlds might be secured if only sterling were devalued 
by 20 per cent in terms of gold and dcflars. In that event Aus- 
tralia, by adhering ‘té its present gold parity, as notified ‘to the 
International Monetary Fund, would automatically see the ex- 
change with London and With New Zealand return to par. That 
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‘stage ; the worsted yarn can be doubled with nylon filament, 
or it can be spun round a nylon core. 

Imperial Chemical Industries are concerned in the develop- 
ment of two new fibres of particular interest. |“ Ardil,” 
a protein fibre for which the warmth and resilience of wool 
is claimed, is being produced in small quantities at the 
ICI works at Ardeer, so that it is already known to the textile 
trade. It originated before the war in a programme of research 
undertaken to find new uses for the primary products of 
colonial countries ; the starting material of “ Ardil” is the pro- 
tein in groundnuts, which is extracted after the expression of 
the groundnut oil and before the remaining carbohydrate is con- 
verted into cattle-feed. The first filaments were produced in 
1938, but further plans were held up by the war. “ Ardil” 
makes a soft yarn ; mixed with a stronger and harder-wearing 
fibre, it should make fabrics with qualities which have not pre- 
viously been produced in this country from synthetic materials. 
The company’s production plans indicate confidence ; it is 
intended to set up a plant at Dumfries to make 10,000 tons 2 
year. The customary difficulties which surround new industrial 
construction operate in this case also, and it is not likely that 
production at Dumfries will start before 1950. Until then, only 
the “pilot” quantities produced at Ardeer will be available. 

The newest textile fibre to have reached an advanced stage 
of development in this country, “ Terylene,” has been described 
as the first truly synthetic fibre—in the sense that the starting 
material is not merely adapted, as in the cellulosic fibres, but 
entirely reconstructed—to have been evolved in Britain. Its 
theoretical origin can be traced to the work of Dr. W. H. 
Carothers, the Du Pont chemist who evolved nylon. Carothers, 
after examining the polyamides and the polyesters, chose a poly- 
amide as the starting material of nylon. Mr J. R. Whinfield, of 
the Calico Printers’ Association, examined the polyesters further 
and found one (derived from the condensation of ethylene 
glycol with terephthalic acid) with suitable fibre-forming 
properties. The work on “ Terylene” has’ since been taken 
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over by ICI, and much work has by now been done in exploring 
the qualities of the fibre and in making industrially efficient 
the processes necessary to its production—and in particular, the 
intermediate chemical processes. Great versatility is claimed 
for “ Terylene,” with other valuable properties. Some years 
work will be needed before it can be produced in commercial 
quantities. om 

As the exploration of synthetic textiles goes on, the industry 
expands its technical frontiers until the distinction between 
textiles and plastics becomes merely a convenience of phrasing, 
But as in other young and lively industries (and, indeed) a 
number of old industries too) the limiting factors lie not in 
what the chemist can do but in what is commercially feasible— 
in the detail of factory method, in the conditions of the world 
markets, and in the difficulties of capital investment. For g 
number of years to come the industry must base its livelihood 
on selling the well-known fibres which are already ip 
production and on the markets. Its success in marketing will 
depend largely on the prices at which yarn and staple can be 
produced and sold, and on the relation between those prices 
and the prices of natural fibres. And the degree of success 
attained must influence the readiness with which capital can be 
found for plans to produce new materials. The new materials 
in turn will lead to further problems of capital investment ; for 
the logical development from truly synthetic fibres is likely to be 
a new series of spinning, weaving, and finishing plants designed 
specifically to handle them. Indeed, the rayon producets, 
through the new British Rayon Research Association, are already 
planning the development of specialised rayon spinning and 
weaving machinery. Thus the rayon industry, which at present . 
is turning its fibres into cloth mainly through the mills of the 
old textile industries, will tend to branch out into an industrial 
structure of its own. But this will require more capital invest- 
ment, and yet more ; and since rayon is not exempt from the 
difficulties of capital formation which are hampering industry 
at large, it cannot happen quickly. 


Business. Notes 


Stirrings in the Markets 

After the paucity of business and the depressive melancholia 
of most of August, the security market is now showing signs of 
quicker response to what it interprets as a lifting of political fears. 
The new Stock Exchange Account has opened well; public interest 
has shown a marked increase ; the plus signs have re-appeared in 
the daily price lists; the bulls, if not exactly roaring, are again 
talking above a whisper. On Wednesday, this week, when the new 
account opened, markings reached nearly 6,700—a “ big day” 
by present standards, except for Monday with its week-end accu- 
mulation of business. The Financial Times index of industrial 
ordinary shares had by Wednesday gained a point, at 116.3, 
compared with its level at the end of last week, and is fully seven 
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points higher than the intermediate “low” of 109.2 recorded. in 
the mid-July crisis over Berlin. 

How far are these changes of direction dependable ? If there 
were any guarantee of political improvement in Europe, they. 
would obviously proceed much further. But few investors are 
prepared, at this stage, to underwrite that particular risk. Part 
of the improvement must be attributed to the ending of the 
holiday season, though it is worth remarking that the impact of the 
Berlin crisis produced a sharp reduction in business at least two 
weeks before the season really began. The bears have had their 
own way for several weeks, and their operations—as is invariably 
the case in the ever-thinning markets of recent times—have added 
their own technical force to the attenuated supplies of stock which 
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nowadays are available in the market. Some of the briskness of 
this week’s recovery can be attributed to that single technical 
factor. ; i sftid- 

What happens now ? To look beyond the present discomfiture 
of the bears reveals little sign of fundamental change which would 
justify a broad upward movement in ordinary shares. If there 
is agreement about’ Berlin—and ‘it ‘is still a very big “ if ”—more 
buyers wil] doubtless appear. But the factors in the domestic 
economic situation, which afford a more or less firm hold for 
investment calculations, are still unpropitious. A bout of further 
wage inflation is threatened, butthat is quite unlikely to induce 
a further inflation of profits—indeed, the reverse is more probable 
at this stage. How long will “voluntary dividend limitation for 
a year” really last? If it were withdrawn overnight, how many 
companies, faced with the urgent.and costly tasks of capital 
replacement, would take advantage of the fact and pay higher 
dividends ? The portents clearly favour a policy of safety first. 


x x * 


The Fall in Rentes 


The financial markets in France have drawn the only possible 
conclusions from the latest turn in ‘the political situation. From 
what was vaguely known of M. Reynaud’s programme—severe 
pruning of the civil service, and increased incentives to workers 
by reduced taxes and to all production by removing controls— 
there appeared to be some prospect, not very bright it must 
be admitted, that the present level of prices and exchange 
rates might be held. Now that the government of ‘which 
M. Reynaud was a member has disappeared, and precisely because 
the Socialist Ministers could not accept the rigour of his financial 
proposals, the prospects of holding that line have vanished. What- 
ever M. Schuman may do, a further wave of wage increases is 
clearly on the way. French prices, which have already more than 
adjusted themselves to the last devaluation of the franc, are likely 
to rise to a still higher level and thus demand yet another down- 
ward adjustment in the exchange value of the currency. 

The expectation of such a move has been reflected in this week’s 
rise in the free market prices for gold and foreign bank notes. 
The gold sovereign has touched 6,125 francs which, on the basis 
of the official rate of excharige, would put the Paris price of gold 
at the equivalent of about £32 per ounce. Bank of England notes 
have risen te 1,050 francs to the pound, compared with the official 
rate of 876 francs. Another facet of the inflationary prospect is the 
fall in Rentes. Following the resignation -of the Marie govern- 
ment, the 3 per cent perpetual stock slumped from 73 to 62. There 
has since been a recovery to 65, but the market in French govern- 
ment securities remains entirely artificial and devoid of any public 
support. It must be many months since any French investor 
has bought a long term security of his government. The govern- 
ment remains dependent on the banking system for financing its 
deficit. The inflationary impact of this deficit financing is, 
however, mitigated by the substantial deficit in the French balance 
of payments. This is now being filled mainly by Marshall grants 
and overdrafts from other European countries. Before long it will 
also be filled by the currencies of al] other ERP countries with 
which France is running a deficit. 


* * * 


Inverted Goodwill in the Film Trade 


Mr Eric Johnston, president of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, announced in London this week the first fruit 
of the long discussions which he held last week with the London 
representatives of the American film companies. There is a 
pleasant contrast between the decision and the charming expres- 
sions of goodwill which accompanied its announcement. _ From 
October ist the American companies will not rent their first or 
second feature films to British exhibitors to be shown in the same 
programme with first or second British features. The intention, 
Mr. Johnston said, was simply to protect the revenues of American 
films—to ensure that an American first feature would not have 
to take second place to a minor British film so that the quota 
might be satisfied. This is a.risk. which might arise from, the 
quota, but it could probably have been dealt with by less rigid 
commercial méans. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that the 
American companies have decided to seek a stricter and more 
clear-cut competition with the British industry‘on its home ground 
—and that this is, in fact, a part of their answer to the 45 per cent 
quota. They can hardly gain any immediate revenue by refusing 
bookings ; the implication is that they are hoping for a competitive 
advantage over a longer period, and that they feel reasonably sure 
of the inability of British film production to replace the films they 
withhold with more British films of equal commercial value. The 
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other part of their answer to the quota is their withdrawal of 
support from the distribution of British films in the United 
States. To withdraw support is not, of course, to “boycott ” ; 
nothing so crude. It would be obviously impolitic: for the 
American film industry, which has itself been exposed to boycotts 
of various kinds in different parts. of the world, to admit the 
existence of such an evil thing. But Sir Alexander Korda, in a 
letter to the Manchester Guardian this week, explained clearly 
how American circuits have been refusing British bookings in the 
last few weeks. 

The verbal niceties do not matter a great deal. The Americans 
have not concealed their feelings about the British quota, and it 
was not to be expected that they would resist the temptation to 
retaliate. But these meves and counter-moves have been: dis- 
rupting the life of the film industry since last autumn ; they can 
do nothing but harm, 


* * * 


Sir. Stafford Goes West 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer will be visiting ‘North 
America during the second half of this month. His first objective 
is Canada, where many problems await him. The ‘first is the 
availability of what ‘remains of the Canadian line of credit to 
Britain. ' This has -beén completely frozen ‘since the end of ‘last 
March, when slightly less than $250 million of the credit was still 
unspent. Since that time imports from Canada have been paid 
fer partly from Marshall aid dollars, partly from the growing 
British exports to Canada (£32 million in the first half of 1948 
compared with £19 million in the corresponding period of 1947) 
and partly in gold. The Canadian reserve position has undergone 
a considerable improvernent over the past few months and the 
stage should be set for unfreezing the balance of the credit. 

Another matter which is likely to be on the Canadian agenda is 
the interest free loan of $700 million dating from 1942. . Under 
the agreement which funded that loan all dollars accruing from 
the sale of Canadian securities by holders in the United Kingdom 
must be applied to its repayment. In 1946, however, the Canadian 
Government agreed that new direct investments in Canada by 
UK residents should be set off against the proceeds of sales of 
securities. These could thus be used to build up new live assets 
instead of paying off old debt. In addition, it was announced in 
the House of Commons towards the close of the last session that 
the dollars required for the purchase of Canadian aircraft might 
also be provided out of the sale of Canadian securities. These 
two important amendments of the earlier agreement may call for 
a reconsideration of the whole status of the interest free loan 
which is due to be repaid in five years’ time. 

Apart from these specifically Anglo-Canadian subjects, the 
Chancellor will have the whole problem of offshore Marshal! dollar 
expenditure to discuss in Ottawa, where interest in the subject is 
understandably keener than im any other capital... From Ottawa, 
the Chancellor will travel south to Washington, where he will 
attend the annual meetings of Governors of the Bank and the 
Fund. Apart from the formalities of these gatherings, he will 
find more than enough to occupy his interest during the few days 
he will spend in the capital of the United States. His main diffi- 
culty will be to decide who, of the people he will talk to, will 
remain in Washington after the tornado of the November elections 
has struck and passed. 


* * * 


Hot Money to Australia 


Although Mr Chifley has this week re-emphasised Australia’s 
decision to maintain the present parity with sterling, money con- 
tinues to flow to Australia in anticipation of a currency revalua- 
tion similar to that recently décided upon by New Zealand. Much 
of this movement can hardly be regarded as “hot money.” 
Rather does it take the form of postponement of payments of 
debts from Australia and, conversely. anticipation of payments 
due to Australia. In addition, there has been some speculative 
movement of capital: "This has not been seriously discouraged 
by the threat that there may be difficulties in getting this capital 
out of Australia when the overseas holders wish to withdraw it. 
In the prevailing circumstances that menace has Jost all its power 
10 frighten and deter. 

A new and interesting note has crept into Australian reactions 
to New Zealand’s move: it is a suggestion that the best of ail 
possible worlds might be secured if only sterling were devalued 
by 20 per cent in terms of gold’and dears. In that event Aus- 
tralia, by adhering ‘to its present gold parity, as notified to the 
International Monetary Fund; would automatically see the ex- 
change with London and with New Zealand return to par. That 
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thought was clearly in the mind of Mr Chifley when he said this 
week that “ while the pound sterling remained at its present valye 
in relation to other currencies Australia would not alter its ex- 
change rate.” Bur it will need more than that argument to 
induce Britain to ask for the necessary exchange adjustment or 
for the International Monetary Fund to authorise it. 


* * * 
Australia’s Gift 


Meanwhile, Mr Chifley has also announced this week that 
the Australian Government would include in its forthcoming 
budget a proposal to give ’a further {Aro million (this is still 
worth £8,000,000 today) to Britain. This generous gift, which 
brings up tw £A35 million or £28 million the voluntary transfers 
which Australia has made from its accumulated sterling balances 
to the British Government, has been accompanied by some 
intriguing interpretations from’ Australia; The first, which 
cannot be directly attributed to any official spokesman in Australia 
but which appears with significant regularity in the reports 
explaining the gift, is that “it is intended to help Britain to 
maintain purchases from the sterling area.” No sense can be 
made of this argument unless it is suggested that Australia is 
unwilling to allow its sterling balances to rise beyond a given 
figure, that this gift will reduce those balances below that figure 
and that this will therefore be followed by British purchases in 
Australia which could not otherwise have taken place. This 
sequel of suppositions needs only to be mentioned to be ridiculed 
out of court. 

The second explanation was given by Mr. Chifley himself. 
He linked the gift to the negotiations which have been going on 
in Paris to facilitate trade between European countries, and added 
that Australia stoed to benefit from any measure which assisted 
the external buying power of European countries because of the 
important markets Australia had there. If, by this remark, all 
that Mr Chifley meant to say was that. Australia intended the 
gift as partial compensation for the credits which London has 
been making available to France and other European countries 
in order to allow those countries to import wool and other com- 
modities from Australia, some link between the two operations 
could be established. It would, however, be quite otherwise if 
the suggestion were that this Australian gift will provide sterling 
which can be directly put at the disposal of European countries. 
The provision of the necessary sterling to finance unrequited 
exports to Europe will be decided upon irrespectively of Aus- 
tralia’s generous and welcome gesture. Generous though it is, it 
affords no immediate relief whatever to Britain. 


*x * * 


Banks and Disinflation 


The clearing banks’ return for August, though it shows much 
smaller movements than usual, suggests more definitely than any 
previous return that the conflicting influences of disinflation are 
exerting an effect upon the credit position. The July return, dis- 
cussed in these columns on August 14th, attracted attention for 
the large decline it revealed in bank advances. But this move- 
ment, though sharply reversing the continuous trend of the 
previous two years, seemed inconclusive, because most of it was 
attributable to the figures of the National Provincial Bank, which 
are known to be spasmodically and largely influenced by tobacco 
financing. No such special factors seem to have affected the 
August return ; yet this shows total advances virtually unchanged 
at £1,326 million, and six of the eleven banks report modest 
declines. The largest movement among those reporting increases 
is no more than £3,900,000.. This experience, following a period 
in which total advances were rising at the rate of more than £20 
million a month, seems clear evidence not only of some recession 
in industrial demands for accommodation, but also of a more 
selective attitude on the part of the banks towards would-be 
borrowers. 

For two months, therefore, the needs of the private sector of 
the national economy have ceased to be a source of credit creation, 
for in this period the clearing banks have also slightly reduced 
their investment portfolios. Such demands for additional credit 
as have arisen have therefore come from the Treasury. Last 
month, however, the banks’ total holdings of floating debt (in- 
cluding call money) declined slightly ; a small increase in the 
Government’s net borrowings on Treasury deposit receipts was 
offset by a decline in total money market assets. ‘The total of 
net deposits, however, rose fractionally to £5,732 million, owing 
to a rather abnormal increase caused in the cash holding by heavy 
Goverament disbursements on make-up day. After allowing for 
this purely ephemeral influence, the movement of deposits is 
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roughly in line with the Government’s apparent need for 
during the period. In the four weeks to August 21st the ‘T, 
showed an above-line surplus of nearly £70 million, but. £46 
million of this represented purely nominal receipts arising from 
the recent settlement with India. The true above-line 
therefore, barely covered the below-line deficit—before allow} 
on the one hand, for the credit effects of the: seasonal contraction 
in the note circulation and, on the other, for the Treasury’s 
sterling receipts arising from Britain’s overseas deficit, ' 


x * * 


Return to TDRs 


The Treasury this week has resumed borrowings from *the 
banking system against Treasury deposit receipts, with an issue 
of £150 million, easily the largest since early April. In July and 
early August there was the usual seasonal gap caused by the fact 
that, until recently, TDRs were invariably issued with a life of 
six months. Under this system, a succession of weeks devoid of 
maturities tended to recur six months after the phase of main 
revenue collections, in which no new TDRs were issued, The 
recent close season for TDRs may, however, prove to be the last, 
thanks to the Treasury’s new arrangement of borrowing, at its 
own option, for periods ranging from five to seven months. The 
TDRs issued this week consisted entirely of the shortest of these 
maturities, which will thus occur during the main tax gathering 
season early next year. 

This week, moreover, the banks entered a phase of quite 
abnormally heavy maturities. During the seven weeks to mid- 
October the nominal weekly amount falling due will never be less 
than £80 million, and the aggregate for these weeks will be no 
less than {£920 million, The fact that the Treasury will need to 
make big issues of TDRs in this period does not, of course, mean 
that it will necessarily be a net borrower. This week, because of 
the heavy payments of Government interest which fell due on 
Wednesday, the issue did in fact exceed the corresponding 
maturities, but the excess was no more than £14 million. Whether 
the aggregate IDR issue continues to rise during the phase of 
heavy maturities will therefore depend mainly upon the 
Treasury’s normal week-to-week cash needs. One special factor 
which is likely to produce an expansion during the autumn, 
however, is the pending disbursement of the £43 million or so 
which is due to the preference and ordinary stockholders of the 
Argentine rail stocks. Pending completion of the formalities, the 
companies are holding the funds on deposit account, and it is 
believed that their bankers are still holding the counterpart of 
some of the money in special issue bills. If this is so, the dis- 
bursements by the companies will no doubt be accompanied by 
a discharge or resale of such bills, whereupon the authorities are 
likely to finance themselves by issuing additional TDRs in the 
usual way. 

The size of the outstanding TDR issue, it deserves to be noted, 
no longer seems to be influenced by any desire on the part of the 
authorities to maintain any particular relationship between it and 
the supply of tender Treasury bills. In the early postwar phase, 
in order to meet the needs of the banks for increasing liquidity 
as industrial borrowing increased and Governmental borrowing 
began to slacken, the Treasury made important changes in the 
structure of its floating debt, and switched largely from TDRs into 
bills. But the tender issue of bills has now been stabilised for 
many weeks at £2,210 million, or a little below the peak figure) 
attained at the end of last year. It will be interesting to see, now 
that the new TDR arrangement gives the authorities a chance to 
match their TDR technique to the abnormalities of the main tax” 
gathering season, whether they will this year feel it desirable to 
make the usual seasonal increase in the tender issue of bills, 
Apart from the possibility of a small fluctuation on this account 
in a few weeks time, the chances of a bigger supply of tendet 
bills seem small. The banks, however, seem quite satisfied with 
the current level of their money market assets, the ratio of which 
to their deposits has for some time now been relatively steady at 
around 20 per cent. 

® * * 


Trade Discussions with Denmark ; 


The Anglo-Danish trade talks opened in Copenhagen last 
Monday ; as yet only preliminary discussions between the two 
delegations have taken place. The British team includes repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Food, the Board of Trade, the 
Treasury and the Bank of England, which is at least a measure. 
of the scope of the discussions. The main bargaining will be on 
the exchange of coal and steel against butter and bacon, althouglt 
Denmark will no doubt add meat to its list of goods offered, while» 
Britain will press for a reduction in import restrictions on less~ 
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essential British goods. Superficially, negotiations need not be 
protracted ; indeed, to judge from both the British and Danish 
press, there is general optimism about the outcome. But it would 
nevertieless be surprising if the protocol was signed without some 
hard bargaining on both sides. 

The dairy cattle population in Denmark has been declining 
owing to the poor feed situation last summer. Pastures have been 
adequate this year and feed grains will be in fairly plentiful supply 
during the winter, but the output of butter is unlikely to show any 
marked expansion for some time. Pig numbers are still below last 
year’s level, but there are definite signs that a recovery is taking 
place, and within the next year or so supplies of Danish bacon 
should increase appreciably, The annual quantities which it is 
believed Denmark will be willing to offer Britain are 77,000 tons 
of butter and 45,000-§0,000 tons of bacon. In 1938 Britain 
imported 118,000 tons of Danish butter and 170,000 tons of Danish 
bacon. 

In return the Danes will ask for between one and two million 
tons of coal and 100,000-2©0,0co tons of steel. Under last 
February’s agreement, Britain agreed to send 870,000 tons of coal 
and $5,000 tons of steel. From Britain’s standpoint the output 
of coal this year has been rather disappointing, and it is not certain 
that the target for the year will be met. Steel production, on the 
other hand, has been higher than was expected, but supplies are 
stil] short and it is doubtful whether Britain will be able to spare 
a further 45,000 tons for Denmark. At least there should be little 
squabbling about prices. In the past, the Danish case for high 
butter and bacon prices rested on the high costs of feeding-stuffs. 
But since prices of feed grairis are falling quite rapidly, Britain will 
no doubt press for lower Danish prices despite the increases 
recently agreed with New Zealand. Denmark will, of course, 
point out that its other markets—Russia and Western Germany— 
both pay higher prices than Britain. The result is likely to be 
confirmation of present prices unless the cost of British coal and 
steel is raised still further. 

These negotiations must be carried out in the spirit of European 
co-operation, and they may therefore have to be handled more 
delicately than in the past, and with less opportunity for driving 
hard bargains. If Britain cannot satisfy Denmark’s requirements 
for coal and steel, one solution may be the offer of a long-term 
contract, particularly if the Danish market is opened to “less 
essential ” British goods. The Ministry of Food is not very eager 
t0 sign a contract ; such agreements have in the past been reserved 
for Dominions and Colonies. And last year, at any rate, the 
Danish farmers were not very enthusiastic about entering into 
one. But if European co-operation is to have any tangible mean- 
ing, the present discussions must not end in a fiasco like those a 
year ago. . 

* « 


The Coal Board Summer School 


The National Coal Board is confident that its second summer 
school, held at Oxford last week, was a success. In the present 
stage of evolution of the industry the most useful success that 
can be expected from gatherings of this kind is that they will help 
to create, among all grades of men occupied in mining, a common 
interest in the problems of the industry to replace the sectional 
interests and the over-localised points of view which have so far 
held the field. In the summer school this can best be estimated 
by the receptivity which men of one mining occupation display 
towards what men of other mining occupations have to say ; and 
from this point of view the signs at Oxford were reasonably good. 
The organisers observed a “disposition of men of all grades to 
listen to the evidence of experts ”—and, as a counterpart, a general 
anxiety to listen to the point of view of the miner himself. Among 
the 450 mining officials and workers of all grades there were 20 
miners ; next year the number of miners is to be greatly increased, 
and this is all to the good. Eagerness to hear a lecture delivered 
by a Scottish miner, Mr. R. Farquhar, was so great that the lecture 
had to be transferred at the last moment to a larger hall. 

A paper of particular interest was delivered by Professor A. M. 
Bryan, who as Chief Inspector of Mines is well qualified to discuss 
the recruitment, education and training of mining under-officials ; 
for, as he observed, “ health and safety are inseparably linked with 
education and training.” Professor Bryan put forward some 
radical proposals for raising the qualifications and status of the 
Mining under-official, and particularly of the “fireman, deputy, 
Or examiner.” 


The present farcical examination for the deputy’s certificate must 
be replaced by. one requiring a much higher standard of general 
and technical education, coupled with the successful compliction of 
a directed course of practical training suited to the needs of the job. 


So much for the examination. But Professor Bryan urged also 
that the “fireman, examiner, or deputy” should ‘be elevated to 
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September 


September is the month when schools reopen. 
Entering a new school, moving into a fresh form, 
embarking upon a different course of studies—these 
are important occasions in the lives of young people. 
For all parents and guardians, provision for the 
future is an ever present obligation, and it is good 
sense to ensure that plans for the coming generation 
will be faithfully observed. In particular you must 
be able to rely on the availability of your trustees 
just at the moment when your children have need 
of them. The Manager of any branch of the Midland 
Bank will readily explain the services of the Bank's 
Executor and Trustee Company, where friendly 
personal assistance, based on wide experience, is 
always at your disposal in matters concerned with 
wills, trusts (educational or other) and settlements. 


MIDLAND BANK 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY LIMITED 
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some such new ’status as “district-overman,” he should not be 
expected to do hard manual labour, and he should also be respon- 
sible for production as well as for safety: “ You cannot divorce 
safety and production.” The present requirement that deputies 
should confine their attention to their so-called statutory duties 
had not, he said, worked well in practice. Having received his 
new status, the deputy should not be remunerated “at a rate less 
than that of the average workman under his charge.” This seems 
evident, but it needed to be said. 


* * * 


A Development Pian for Coal 


The paper delivered at the Summer School by Mr E. H. 
Browne, the mining engineer responsible for production and 
planning at the Coal Board, was of special importance because so 
little is known, and so much suspected, of the state of prepared- 
ness in which the Board is facing the question of the long-term 
development of the British coalfields. Mr Browne did not, after 
all, outline a plan ; he confined himself to the first principles on 
which the plan is to be made. This is not surprising ; it is, indeed, 
valuable and necessary, and to criticise Mr Browne for dealing 
with generalities instead of with concrete proposals is irrelevant. 
Of more interest is the specific train of thought in the paper. 
Mr Browne began with an assumption: 

One of the implications of nationalisation for the mining industry 
is that there should be a planned economy for the industry in place 
of the evolutionary development of the past. 

Glimpses of the new world are always good to have, but Mr 
Browne proceeded to whittle down his first assumption until it 
almost disappeared : 

Throughout this paper I shall refer to the absence of prescience 
about the essential ingredients which must make up the plan. 

Among the uncertainties to which he referred was uncertainty 
about the future trend of home demand, which would depend on 
the future of home industry in general and on the trend of invest- 
ment policy. There was uncertainty about the future trend of 
foreign demand for British coal, which would be affected by the 
future of international currency relations, the rate of recovery of 
other European coal producers, and the level of production costs. 
Plans for new production in any coalfield would obviously have to 
take account of the varying level of costs at different levels of pro- 
duction. In any coalfield the production efficiency which was 
attainable would depend on the volume of production required. But 
the volume of production required would be influenced not only 
by the inscrutable course of demand, but also by such considera- 
tions as labour supply and by the limit (which, Mr Browne said, 
would be for the Government to set) to the “vast social up- 
heavals”” which could be undertaken in moving coal production 
to the places where material conditions were most favourable. It 
would be influenced by transport policy and by the extent to 
which capital might be spent on improving the railways. It 
would be influenced by the limits of capital investment for the 
mining industry and by the method which might be adopted of 
expressing capital expenditure in terms of cost per. ton. 

All this is practical good sense, and in saying it Mr Browne 
had much that was useful to say about the problems of cost, 
technique, quality, quantity and distribution which arise. But 
what is the conclusion ? Substantially, it is this: 


There is no short cut. The Plan must be moulded and moulded 
ma . . - The preparation of a National Plan will be a perpetual 
task. 

There is nothing alarming here. It merely boils down to the 
probability that the development of the mining industry will 


, continue to be evolutionary. 


* * * 


Stock Exchange Agents 


The Stock Exchange Council this week issued a notice that 
forms are now available for applicants for inclusion in the general 
register of agents, under the new agency regulations which come 
into force at the beginning of next year. At the end of this year, 
existing registrations on the general register will automatically 
‘apse ; intending applicants must lodge their forms by October 
15th, and applications received after that date will not be con- 
sidered until after the publication of the new register. “ The 
Council, having decided to go ahead with its policy regarding 
agency, and to set aside the objections of the petitioners who 
mustered strong support in the “ House” for second thoughts on 
the question, have thus taken the first step to start the machinery 
for the elimination of solicitors, accountants, the Public Trustee 
and the trustee departments of the banks from the general register. 
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From next January, the number of agents on the general regi 
will be radically reduced. There will be a register of banks,’ 
including members of the Bankers Clearing House, the British‘ 
Bankers Association, and those banks whose names appear on a! 
list to be kept in the Secretary’s office—which henceforth wil] 
include firms or companies represented on the Accepting Houses’ 
Committee. Agents on the present register of banks who are not 
covered by these categories can apply for inclusion in the general 
register (their names, of course, will lapse from the register of 
banks) which will be eligible to banks, firms or persons who 
satisfy the Council “that they are habitually engaged in the 
creation and promotion of Stock Exchange business,” are not 
members of a professional body in a position to charge for their’ 
services in connection with Stock Exchange business, and that they” 
do not compete with the Stock Exchange by dealing for their 
own account. : ‘ i 


Fluctuations in Rubber 


The rubber market has not yet fully recovered from the 
sudden wave of selling experienced some three weeks ago. Since 
then the price has fluctuated rather indeterminately ; a week ago 
the unofficial London spot price was Is. o:éd. a Ib., but by last 
Wednesday it had rallied to 1s. 1d. A year ago rubber was only 
od. a Ib., and then it was generaliy feared that the price would 
drop still further. There appears to be no completely satisfac-_ 
tory explanation of the present instability of the market. Poli- 
tical conditions in Malaya are undoubtedly responsible for the 
uneasy undertone, but price fluctuations are probably duc more 
to technical factors such as the lack of comprehensive msurance 
cover, which tend to force merchants to real se their stocks rather 
than hold them, ° 

During the first six months of 1948 world production of natural 
rubber totalled 727,500 tons and consumption 667,500 tons,, 
leaving a net increase in stocks of only 60,000 tons. In the 
same period last year production amounted to 607,500 tons and 
consumption to 505,000 tons. Thus during the past twelve 
months consumption has expanded more rapidly than output 
On the other hand, world consumption of synthetic rubber has 
fallen more rapidly than synthetic rubber production. Between 
January and June of this year, world synthetic rubber output 
totalled 271,400 tons, compared with world consumption of 
245,000 tons; in the first half of 1947 production amounted to 
332,600 16ns and consumption to 352,500 tons. 

These figures, at any rate, give little reason for doubting the 
fundamental firmness of the rubber market, although no com- 
modity market faithfully follows statistical trends. There is, 
however, one fact which may prove to be portentous. In the 
second quarter of this year, consumption of natural rubber in the 
United States was smaller than in the first quarter, while for 
synthetic rubber the converse was true. It is clear that the recent 
high price of natural rubber had reduced its competitive advan- 
tage over synthetic. Under present American legislation, the US 
rubber manufacturing industry must consume a minimum of 
200,000 tons of general purpose synthetic (GRS).a year. In the 
first six months of this year American consumption of GRS was. 
176,850 tons, so that there is scope for an appreciable expansion 
in the consumption of natural rubber in America. But the real 
strength of the rubber market at the moment lies in strategic. 
purchases by the United States and the Soviet Union. If these. 
should cease, the price of natural rubber may well fall to a lower. 
but more realistic level. 2 


* *® a 


Jute from Pakistan 


Dundee’s jute supplies are assured until the end of the yeaf.. 
The export quota of raw jute from Pakistan to the United 
Kingdom covering the first-half of the season has been fixed at 
37,000 tons, which, with 12,000 tons to be shipped from Calcutta; 
during the fourth quarter of 1948, gives a total supply to Britain 
of nearly 50,000 tons. British consumption during the first half: 
of this year has averaged a little over 2,000 tons a week, or a2 
annual rate of nearly 106,000 tons. Stocks, which at the end of 
June amounted to 43,300 tons, are gradually recovering from Me, 
low level reached at the end of 1947, when they totalled 33,000 
tons, and are now adequate to cover any gap in shipments h 
may occur. ; 

Total export quotas allocated by Pakistan to soft currency 
countries up to December 31st amount to 86,000 tons, Britain 
will get 37,000 tons and France 20,000 tons ; the remainder 18 
shared by various European countries, the Soviet Union, Brazil. 
and Australia. The Russian quota of 6,000 tons is the fourth 
largest, coming after Czechoslovakia with 8,000 tons. 
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Pakistan Government. has further, announced that no licence will 
be necessary for, the export of raw jute to India, and that unlimited 
quantities may be sold to hard currency markets. In view of the 


bumper grain crops throughout the Northern Hemisphere 


the demand for juts sacks and other packing materials is 
likely to be keen. The high price of jute has tended to develop 
the use of substitutes, but so far no satisfactory alternative to jute 
has been discovered. Nevertheless, one result has been the fuller 
use of bulk handling of various commodities, including cocoa 
beans and sugar. Brazil started to grow jute in 1940, and although 
cutput has been increased to 10,000 tons a year, the experiment 
does not appear to have been very successful At any rate, it has 
not enabled Argentina to dispense with Indian jute as was 
criginally intended. 


x x * 


British Cars in the United States 


There is a growing demand for British cars in the United 
States, despite the fact that their retail price is generally higher 
than the more popular American makes such as Ford, Chevrolet, 
and Plymouth. The small size of the British car is an obvious 
asset in a country where the shortage of parking space is becoming 
a serious problem, and an additional but less marked advantage is 
its low petrol consumption. It is, of course, impossible to deter- 
mine the extent to which sales of British cars have been helped 
by the waiting list for American cars. Under more competitive 
conditions, price may be the telling factor, as it apparently is for 
commercial vehicles. The American motor car industry is, 
however, already producing two small cars—the Crosby and the 
Bantam. Both are cheaper than corresponding Brit‘sh cars but are 
less attractive and are not comparable in quality. The production 
of another small car—the P!layboy—is being planned. At the 
moment British cars are earning valuable dollars. The Minister of 
Supply’s announcement on Tuesday that no increase in the indus- 
trys steel allocation would be made can only mean that any 
further increase in car exports must be at the expense of the 
home market. 

According to a press release issued by the Export Promotion 
Depariment of the Board of Trade, a report on the market for 
moir vehicles in the United States has been furnished by the 
Minister (Commercial) to the British Embassy in Washington. 
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The facts earlier in this note are drawn from the press. release. 
But surely it is surprising that the Department did. not think. it 
proper to. publish the full report, which. is of obvious. interest 10 
the. motor-car industry and.indeed to. the public. Is not..the 
purpose of the consular service, now..at last greatly strengthened, 
to provide information for industry and.not to render. reports 
which are hidden in the recesses of departmental archives ? 


* * * 


Richard Thomas “out of the Bank ’’ 


By selling the balance of its ordinary shareholding in Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins, the Bank of England last week disposed 
of its remaining interests in the group. In 1938 the Bank came 
to the assistance of Richard Thomas when the company was in 
need of finance to complete the new works at Ebbw: Vale. The 
Bank invested £500,000 by the purchase of 1,500,0co Richard 
Thomas 6s. 8d. ordinary shares at par, and a banking consortium 
provided £5.5 million in the form of 4} per cent prior lien 
debenture stock, which was redeemed some time ago. At the 
same time a committee of control was constituted under the 
chairmanship of Lord Norman, then Mr Montagu Norman, which 
was also joined by Mr E. H. Lever, who later became chairman 
of the group. The committee of control was disbanded in 1945, 
and in February this year the Bank began to sell its shareholding 
in Richard Thomas and Baldwins through the market. By June 
this holding had been reduced to 410,000 shares, and the remain- 
ing shares (approximately 310,000) were sold in one bargain last 
week at around 13s. 1o}d. per share. 

Inevitably such large disposals of one stock, even when ex- 
tended over a period of time, have exerted some pressure on 
the price of the shares. Since last week, when the sales came 
to an end, however, Richard Thomas ordinary shares have 
recovered Is. 13d. to 15s. At this price the shares still yield 


£6 13s. per cent, which is rather above the yields obtainable on 
steel shares of similar calibre. 


5d * *x 
Fair Weather for Wool ? 


Twelve months ago a well-known economic forecaster in the 
United States prophesied that during the past season (1947-48) 




























The District Bank, in world-wide touch with 
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Financing World Trade 
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the Joint Organisation would buy-in some 2,000,000 bales of wool. 
The wool market was expected to collapse and prices to fall below 
the Joint Organisation’s reserve schedule. This collapse, in the 
event, did not happen, and Empire wool stocks have declined 
during the past twelve months by 1,300,000 bales to 3,218,000 
bales—making a total reduction of 7,200,000 bales in three seasons. 
Yet the disposal of these large wartime stocks has certainly not 
weakened the wool market. In the past season, the Joint Organi- 
sation had to buy-in only 30,888 bales of new clip wool; in 
1946-47, its purchases were on the much larger scale of 193,876 
bales. Even during the sharp break in prices last March, only 
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1,500 bales—and those of medium crossbred types—had to be 
bought-in before confidence was restored and prices again began 
to rise. : 

But the main problem. now is to dispose of the remainder of 
the stocks, which consist largely of inferior wools. The accom- 
panying table shows an analysis of the Organisation’s stocks at 
the end of June classified by type, source and present location. 
(A similar table showing the stock held by the Joint Organisation 
on June 30, 1947, was published in The Economist of Septem- 
ber 20, 1947.) Comparison of the two tables shows that stocks 
of greasy merino wool (60s and above) declined by over 600,000 
bales during the season to 1,026,000 bales, whereas fine crossbreds 
(56s to 60s) declined from 636,coo bales to 442,000 bales, and 
medium and coarse crossbreds from 1,251,000 bales to 1,037,000 
bales. Stocks of scoured wool fell from 607,000 bales to 483,000 
bales and sliped and carbonised wool from 183,000 bales to 140,000 
bales. One interesting feature has been the appreciable reduction 
in stocks of South African native wools. At the end of June only 
90,000 bales of native and karakul wool were held by the Joint 
Organisation, or less than half the stock at the end of the previous 




















The ReEcoRDs AND STATISTICS supplement to TuE 
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so many facts put so promptly on record, 
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A cumulative index appears as part of the current 
issue of Recorps AND Sratistics ; it covers material 
published from January. to August, 1948. In future 
this cumulative index will be published in the first 
issue wy each month. 
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season. ‘The location of the stock has no immediate significance, 
as wool is shipped to the United Kingdom by JO as and when 
necessary to fit in with market requirements. ue 
In the first half of the 1948-49 season—that is, up to December— 
the Joint Organisation will offer some 700,000 bales at the auc- 
tions. If the recent level of wool consumption is maintai 
there should be little difficulty in disposing of this quantity. Con. 
sumption in Britain and Europe generally is not only higher than 
in 1947; it is also above its prewar level. Art the moment only 
a few markets for wool textiles are showing signs of saturation, 
But once arrears of demand have been met, current production of 
wool. textiles may well exceed demand at present high prices. In 
the United States, although the average weekly number of hours 
worked in the wool textile industry is above last year’s level, the 
quantity of wool consumed has, nevertheless, declined, which sug. 
gests increasing resort to other fibres mixed with wool. At the 
moment other fibres are not so readily available in European 
countries; thus the chances favour the maintenance of wool 
consumption at Jeast for the first half of this season. 


* x * 


Compensation for CEB 3} per cent Stock 


The first dispute affecting compensation terms for stockholders 
in the now nationalised electricity undertakings has arisen. It is 
concerned with Central Electricity Board 3} per cent stock 1963-93 
of which, on December 31, 1947, £7,722,350 was outstanding. 
Compensation payments for quoted electricity stocks were to be 
based on the mean of prices on six dates in November, 1946. On 
these six dates the stock in question had a mean price of £113, 
but was quoted ex dividend. Interest accrued at that date was 
approximately £1 Ios. per cent and consequently, the stockholders 
argue, the market quotation on the crucial dates undervalued 
the stock by that amount. 


The Electricity Act, 1947, provided for settlement of disagree. 
ments between Minister and stockholders on compensation terms 
by creating in subsection 6 of Section 20 of the Act the necessary 
arbitration machinery. But this arbitration tribunal as yet exists 
only on paper. The Bank of England has been imstructed to pay 
on October Ist interim interest on the stock on the disputed com 
pensation basis pending the final outcome of arbitration, which 
may take some time. So far compensation for electricity stock- 
helders has proceeded smoothly (both for quoted and unquoted 
securities) and it is highly desirable that the now-needed tribunal 
should be set up and begin its work without delay. 


Shorter Notes 


Efforts on the part of the preference shareholders of Victoria 
Falls and Transvaal Power Company at the annual meeting 0a 
Tuesday to obtain something more than par value when the 
capital is repaid made little headway. ‘The company’s London 
office has received £14,500,000 in compensation for the company's 
electricity undertaking, taken over by the Electricity Supply Com 
mission of South Africa on June 30th. The chairman considered 
it unlikely that ordinary stockholders would agree to grant af 
additional 2s. 6d. per £ to preference shareholders as compensa 
tion for their loss of income. , 

* 


The issue to ordinary and preference shareholders of Canadia® 
Eagle Oil Company of 6,491,520 ordinary shares has been a@ 
outstanding success, for 96} per cent of the shares offered hav 
been taken up. The net amount raised by the issue is £7,887,11% 
In addition to this sum, Eagle Oil and Shipping, the British sul 
sidiary of Canadian Eagle Oil, recently obtained £1,250,000 
the private placing at 99} of 34 per cent unsecured notes 1953-5? 


* i 


5 

Tanganyika Government 4} per cent guaranteed stock 1948-8 
is to be repaid at par on December 1, 1948. The issue was mad 
at 96} per cent in 1928, and the amount of stock outstanding 
£2,070,000. No conversion offer will be made; the maturity 
covered by. the sinking fund and other cash available to 
Government of Tanganyika. tdi e , 


- This week’s Security Prices and Yields will be found 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
TL 


TUNNEL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, . 


LIMITED 


INCREASE IN HOME CONSUMPTION 
CALL FOR GREATER EXPORTS 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ACT 
CONCERN CAUSED BY CERTAIN ASPECTS 
MR N. M. JENSEN’S SURVEY 


ihe thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the @unnel Portland Cement Company, 
Limited, will be held on the 13th instant 
at 105, Piccadilly, London, W. 

The following is the speech which the 
chairman, Mr N. M. Jensen, proposes to 
make on that occasion :— 

Ladies and gentlemen,—In the accounts 
for the previous. period we. made certain 
changes in anticipation of the requirements 
of the new Companies Act. This Act is now 
in operation and, in order to comply with it, 
it has been necessary to make several further 
alterations in the form of the accounts. Un- 
fortunately, this means that we cannot give 
comparative figures for last year without 
making numerous adjustments and we have 
therefore decided to leave them out on this 
occasion. In this connection it should also 
be remembered that the previous period was 
15 months. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The issued capital and the capital reserve 
are unaltered. © the general reserve has 
been added the sum of £15,000 transferred 
from bad debts reserve. I am pleased to 
say that during recent years we have incurred 
hardly any bad debts. Previous provisions 
are therefore in excess of requirements and 
such excess has been transferred to reserve. 
During the previous accounting period—and 
again this year—we have disposed of certain 
investments at a substantial profit and we 
have created an investment reserve to which 
this has been transferred. 

The special depreciation reserve has been 
increased by the sum of £90,000. This 
corresponds to the amount of the initial 
allowances on new capital expenditure which 
we can claim in our income tax computation, 
Trade accounts and accrued charges stand 
at £337,386. The figure shown under this 
heading in the last accounts was £430,605, 


but it included provisions of £63,000 for . 


deferred repairs and £25,000 for contin- 
gencies in respect of estimated liabilities 
under trading agreements. These items are 
now shown separately and they have been 
increased to 780,000 and £50,000 respec- 
tively. The income tax liability to April 5, 
1948, and profits tax amounted to £215,161, 
compared with a liability of £143,473 shown 
in the last accounts. : 

, Property, plant and equipment have been 
mereased by net additions amounting to 
£444,092, being mainly expenditure in con- 
nection with thee new cement works which 
We are building in North Wales. The 
amount of depreciation written off to date is 
increased by £58,810, which is the charge 
in the profit and loss account. The capital 
of the subsidiary company working the lime- 
stone quarries which will provide raw 
Maicrials for the new cement works has been 
increased from £20,000 to £70,000, 


SUBSIDIARIES’ PROFITS 


All the company’s subsidiaries have this 


year operated at a . but last year two 
of them made small losses and the amount of 
£2,864 is the balance of such losses which 
has not yet been recovered. A subsidiary 
company which is in course of liquidation is 


shown as a separate item. The payment so 
far received from the liquidator is in excess 
of the book value and the balance is therefore 
included in the amount transferred to invest- 
ment reserve. I am pleased to say that further 
substantial payments are expected to result 
from the liquidation. 

Other trade investments have increased by 
£129,918, but only £56,488 of:this represents 
new investments less disposals, whereas the 
balance of £73,430 is included in the amount 
transferred to investment reserve, to which I 
have already referred. The reference to the 
book value on acquisition in 1938 relates to 
the 26 per cent. of the ordinary share capital 
out company owns in Alpha Cement, Ltd. 

is investment has never appeared in our 
accounts at its full value, but was included 
at the nominal value of the “B” ordinary 
shares issued in exchange. 


STOCKS NORMAL 


The amount of stocks of cement, sundry 
materials and stores is mormal. Last year 
the stocks were unusually low. Advances to 
associated companies have increased by 
£120,000, being temporary loans made during 
the year. Sundry trade accounts, amounting 
to £477,909, show an increase on the corre- 
s ing figure for last year, which was only 

197,115. The reason for this is that de- 
liveries during the months of January to 
March, 1947, were severely curtailed owing 
to the fuel crisis, an experience which, for- 
tunately, was not repeated this year. 

We have disposed of about £642,000 of 
Government securities. The proceeds have 
been used in the main to pay for new pro- 
perty, plant and equipment, but we have also 
invested £91,000 in additional tax reserve 
certificates, and cash at bankers and in hand 
is up by about £40,000. 


PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT 


The profit on trading cannot be directly 
compared with that shown in the last 
accounts. As already mentioned, these 
covered a period of 15 months, and the figure 
then shown was after deduction of various 
items which now have to be shown separ- 
ately to comply with the new Companies 
Act. The profit on trading is, however, 
somewhat above that of the previous 
accounting i I have already referred, 
when dealing with the balance sheet, to the 
provision for losses in subsidiary companies 
not requi 

The investment income, although not as 
large as chown in the last accounting period, 
is quite ‘satisfactory. It will be noted -that 
trade imvestments show an average return 
of just over 6 per cent.: Provisions 
for deferred) repairs and contingencies, 
auditors’ remuneration and directors’ emoju- 
ments (apart from fees) have previously been 
deducted before arriving at the figure shown 
for profit on trading. The increase in the 
amount required for taxation is largely due, to 
profits tax, and the fact that the rates pay- 
able were altered retrospectively to January 1, 
1947, is responsible for the adjustment 


which we had to make for the previous 
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_After transferring £90,000 to special depre- 

ciation reserve and providing for the divit 
dends on the Preference shares and the 
interim dividend and the proposed final 
dividend on the “A” Ordinary shares and 
the “B” Ordinary stock, there remains a 
balance to be carried forward of £600,901, 
which is an increase of £132,624 on last 
year’s balance. In recommending the divi- 
dend on the Ordinary capital we are com- 
plying with the undertaking given earlier 
in the year, 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


The consolidated balance sheet and profit 
and loss account combine assets and 
liabilities as well as the trading result of this 
company and all its subsidiaries, with the 
exception of the subsidiary company which 
1s in course of liquidation, The only com- 
ment I need make refers to the new additions 
to property, plant and equipment for which 
the amount shown is much smaller than the 
corresponding figure in the company’s own 
balance sheet. he reason is that Tunnel 
Asbestos Cement Company, Limited, has 


disposed of its mine in Cyprus to another 
company. 


DEMAND FOR CEMENT 


During the period under review there has 
been a considerable increase in the home 
consumption of cement which has necessi- 
tatea the curtailment of exports. We have 
been urged, however, to increase exports 
again, partly in order to satisfy the needs of 
the colonies. This will mean a reduction in 
the amount of cement available in the home 
market, unless it is possible to import cement 
from other countries or the obstacles and 
difficulties in the way of building new works 
and extensions are removed. Costs have 
again increased, particularly of coal, paper 
sacks and transport. Some of these additional 
costs have been recovered by small increases 
in price and, fortunately, mereased output 
has taken care of the remainder, 

The cement industry has for many years 
had an almost steady growth in the demand 
for its products and in spite of the restric- 
tions on building and the curtailment of 
expenditure on public works, etc., the 
demand today is practically at prewar level. 
Concrete is being used to an increasing 
extent as a substitute for other materials and, 
therefore, I think it is safe to assume that 
the moment the existing factors restricting 
building and civil engineering work cease to 
operate, we shail find the demand will be 
considerably in excess of production. 

Export is still a sellers’ market and a large 
share of our profits emanates from. this. 
There are signs, however, that other export- 
ing countries are beginning to find difficulties 
in disposing of their cement and we must, 
therefore, expect, sooner or later, a reduction 
in export prices, if not in volume. When 
this happens, your company’s profits will be 
affected, 


EXTENSION OF PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


The erection of our new works at Pades- 
weed, near Buckley (Flintshire), is progress- 
ing. We were hoping it would be possible to 
commence operations before the end of 1948, 
but unfortunately the necessary priorities have 
not been forthcoming and we were consider- 
ably hampered by the rearrangement of the 
steel allocation. I am pleased to say that 
much of the building work has now been 
done and the erection of some of the heavy 
machinery is well on the way. We have now 
received all the necessary steel allocations to 
enable us to complete the works, and I am 
hopeful that we shall commence production 
during the spring of 1949. ‘The output of 
the new works will be in the region of 
250,000 tons per annum and should not only 
evercome the shortage’ of cement supplies in 
North Wales, Lancashire and Cheshire, but 
also release a fairly large quantity of cement 
for other markets. 
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,, At West Thurrock we are at present re- 
placing one of the older rotary kilns with a 
new and larger ofie. We are also about to 
install more grinding equipment. I am hope- 
ful that the rotary kiln, which. will have a 
c«pacity of 125,000 tons per annum, will be 
in eperation by December next and the grind- 
ing plant a few months later. 

Last year I mentioned that we were pro- 
ceeding with the installation for oil-firing 
our rotary kilns at West Thurrock. We were 
urged to do this by several Government 
departments and also informed that the neces- 
sary oil would, be made available. A few 
months ago, however, we received a short 
note from the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
*tating that no fuel would now be available 
for us and, at the same time, intimating that 
we would have no claim on the Government 
for any expense incurred. Fortunately, we 
have been able to cancel contracts for the 
bulk of the plant and some of it can be used 
elsewhere. Fhe price of oil has also increased 
so much in the meantime that it would have 
been uneconomical for us to use it. 

The extension of the Ribblesdale Cement 
Company’s works in Lancashire, in which we 
own a half interest, is also proceeding, but 
the extension of our Pitstone works 
is still held up by the authorities. It 
is difficult to understand the reason for this, 


considering that our Pitstone works is . 


expressly laid out for duplication, and the 
capital cost of this increased, productive 
capacity would therefore be far less than in 
most other places. This particular works 
also has a fine record in regard to cost of 
production which could be improved still 
further by increased output. It seems, how- 
ever that the authorities are now beginning 
to realise that we are Likely to be short of 
cement for some time to come, and_I antici- 
pate that we shall be given rmission 
shortly to proceed with our plans for extend- 
ing Pitstone’s output. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


The Helwan Portland Cement Company 
in Egypt has again had a successful year. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the capacity 
of the works was recently increased, it has 
been possible to dispose of the full produc- 
tion. The Helwan Company is taking an 
active interest in the planning and building 
of a new works near Alexandria and it has 
also sponsored the building of a small works 
at Atbara, in the Sudan, which will shortly 
commence production. 

Your company holds a substantial part of 
the capital of the National Portland Cement 
Company in the U.S.A. I am pleased to 
say that this company has had a fairly suc- 
cessful year during 1947. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ACT 


Certain aspects of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, are causing grave con- 
cern in the cement industry and other 
industries which win and work minerals to 
provide their raw materials. Under the new 
Act the ordinary day to day working of our 
quarries is a development for which we shall 
have to pay a development charge from 
July 1, 1951, onwards. In the past, where- 
ever possible, we have followed the prudent 
practice of buying enough land near each 
of our works to provide ample reserves of 
raw materials. At both West Thurrock and 
at our new Flintshire works this has necessi- 
tated our paying prices very considerably in 
excess of the value of the land for its exist- 
ing agricultural use. It follows that we shall 
have to pay development charges for the use 
of our own land which we have bought at 
fu'l development prices. 

It is true that under the act we shall be 
entitled to compensation out of a fund of 
£300 million for the loss of our development 
rights, but it is generally agreed that this 
fund will be imadequate to meet in full the 
claims that will be made. We have been 
promised that mineral workers in our position 
will be given some right to prior payment 
out of the fund of £300 million, but we have 
not been given any details of this concession 


which, I understand, will be contained in a 
scheme to be prepared by the Treasury im 
some ©years’ time when ‘the total claims 


- against the fund of £300 million have been 


ascertained. 
DEVELOPMENT CHARGE 


We are equally in the dark as regards the 
amount of the development charge we shall 
have to pay. As the act stands, it seems as 
if this will be the full development vaiue of 
our chalk, limestone and clay lands, even 
having regard to the increase in this value 
due to the proximity of our own cement 
works. 

Apart from other demerits, the imposition 
of such charges would, of course, have the 
effect of increasing the cost of manufacture, 
and such increases would ultimately have to 
be borne by the consumers at home and they 
would make us less competitive in export 
markets. I sincerely hope the Government 
will realise the unwisdom of burdening in 
this manner industries manufacturing im- 
portant commodities. The Lord Chancellor, 
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I am pleased to say, recently~ stated: in-the 
House of Lords that he hoped and believed 
that that would not happen’ at all aa th 
cement manufacturers would ‘find ‘that 

will have to pay no more for raw materials 
than they have paid hitherto. An early decj- 
sion by the Government would do much to 
relieve the anxiety of industrialists on the 
subject. 


STAFF PENSION SCHEME 


The pension scheme introduced in 1938 
for the male ‘staff has now been extended 
to include the female staff. The scheme 
now complies with the requirements of the 
Finance Acts so that employees’ contriby- 
tions are allowed as a charge for income-tax 
purposes. At the same time, certain alterg- 
tions were made which have the effect of 
bringing the pensions more into line with 
the increased cost of living. . 

In conclusion, I would like to thank all 
our employees of the various companies in 
which we are interested for the loyal service 
they have rendered us during the past year, 





THE PUNJAB NATIONAL BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW OF A DIFFICULT YEAR’S TRADING 


The One Hundred and First ordinary 
general meeting of this Bank was held on 
the 7th ultimo, in Delhi, Mr Yodhraj 
(chairman and general manager) presiding. 


The chairman, in the ccurse of his speech, 
said : — ; 

As the biggest bank in North-West India, 
having as many as 32 per cent. of our offices 
in this area, we could not be expected to come 
out unscathed, through the dislocation con- 
sequent on partition. Like individuals, the 
joint stock companies owned by Hindus and 
Sikhs also became “ refugees.” The banks 
in particular were in special difhiculty because 
while they made Herculean efforts to transfer 
their liabilities to the other Dominion in 
order to safeguard the interests of their 
depositors and at great expense to them, 
they could not and were not given facilities 
to have their assets transferred. 


It was only when the back of the refugee 
problem was broken and inter-Dominion 
talks at Government level resumed that it 
became possible for us to organise a 
systematic salvage of our assets in West 
Punjab and removal of essential records from 
the mofussil branches which were no longer 
functioning to our main office in the West 
Punjab, 47, The Mall, Lahore. Under inter- 
Dominion agreement the Pakistan Govern- 
ment, I am glad to say, is giving all help to 
our men in this task. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATION 


Our profit for the year ended December 31, 
1947, including Rs. 1,04,111-13-3 brought 
forward from last year, after payment of 
bonus of Rs. 6,70,493-11-6, to the staff, is 
Rs. 64,31,892/8/11. This compares very 
favourably with our profits during the past 
three years 

The board of directors, keeping in view 
the interests of the shareholders, have decided 
to utilise almost the entire profit towards 
the writing off of all the bad debts and other 


It will be noticed that for the purposes 
of estimating the market value of our assets 
in West Pakistan we have taken a very low 

of 25 per cent. of the pre-partition 

of immovable property mortgaged in 
West Punjab and only 5 per cent. of the 
of the immovable property of our 
on 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


Coming to the assets side you will find that 
the figures indicate a strong liquid position. 





The assets in cash, bank balances and invest. 
ments amount in the aggregate to Rs. 39.56 
crores equivalent to 66.4 per cent. of our total 
liabilities to the public by way of deposits; 
The market value of our investments ig 
greater than the balance sheet figure by Rs, 
53,48,906-8-8.  _ ; 

Considering the upheavals in the country 
it is surprising that we hate been able to 
produce such a good balance sheet and I hope 
you will agree with me that the results of 
the last year are very satisfactory. ‘ 


POSITION IN INDIA 


India is like a huge slumbering giant that 
has lain in sleep of slavery and dependence 
for centuries. It has got the freedom now 
but it is yet to wake up to the full realization 
of what freedom means. The lesson that 
liberty does not mean licence and that it 
affords privileges as well as imposes obliga- 
tions is yet to be assimilated. Above this 
crowd of people, towering like a giant, stands 
Nehru. What he sorely needs is a team of 
practical men experienced in business, tact- 
ful but firm and not lacking in adroitness in 
financial matters. He is fortunate in having 
one such deputy, Vallabhai Patel, whose 
astounding achievements in consolidating and 
unifying India are unparalleled in India’s 


‘ troubled history. Where the Moghuls and. 


the British failed, Patel has succeeded. 

once more we see the spectacle of a united 
India striding forth in world history as a 
nation whose grees and princes are again 
indissolubly linked together in one common 
destiny. 


INFLATION PROBLEM—PRODUCTION 


The crux of India’s inflation problem to” 
which our leaders must turn their attention 
is the deterioration in production. 
made a supreme effort during the war dq 
to expand her production and though the 
pace of this production was much slowel 

than the pace of currency inflation, a te 


achievement, however, was the result. . 
advantage gained during the war has, how 

ever, been steadily lost in the wat 
period. In 1946 industry lost more : 
12 million man-days due to labour di . 
and the figure rose to over 17 million ia 
1947—a rise of over 30 per cent. There 
‘yet no end to the decline in production : 
the situation is deteriorating every day. | 
these circumstances to talk of India’s glorious 
future or, what is more fashionable, to 
of India’s rich economic potential and. & 
jure up visions of a great Ind:an- State 100% 
rather ironical. What is required is patie 
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efforts in building up of capital largely at 
the expense of consumption, in providing in- 
centive to private industry to make an all 
round effort and in Government giving help 
to private entrepreneurs. 


CURRENCY 


Production is only one side of the picture 
of inflation. The other side is that of 
currency. The first six months of the year 
1948 have recorded an increase in total note 
jssue of Rs 80 crores and an increase of Rs. 
140 crores in notes in circulation § since 
September, 1947. A part of the increase 
in total circulation may be due to the need 
for providing more currency under the policy 
of decontrol. Large increases of wages given 
to labour also require more currency. But 
the additions to currency have been made at 
a time when production has fallen by one 
third, foreign trade has shrunk to half its 
former quantum and a considerable part of 
the country has been surgically cut away 
from the main body. 


NEED FOR SUBORDINATION OF PRIVATE 
TO NATIONAL INTERESTS 


India is passing through difficult times. It 
may have to face many more difficult pro- 
blems on the national as well as international 
front before it emerges victorious from the 
ordeal. But we should remember that during 
the last Great War, England had to go 
through an ordeal which was many times 
more terrible than the ordeal through which 
the Government of India is passing in these 
days of transition from an economically 
dependent to an independent status. But 
whereas England in her worst days of blitz 
never neglected her home front or “economics” 
for the sake of “ politics,” we on the other 
hand are engrossed more in politics than in 
economics. Parties and individuals are more 
bent upon securing for themselves a position 
of vantage in the new set up of things than 
in looking after the interests of the country 
as a whole. This danger must be avoided 
at all costs We must learn to subordinate 
individual or sectional interests to National 
interests. 


BRITISH GLUES AND 
CHEMICALS LIMITED 


MR ROGER DUNCALFE’S REVIEW 
CAPITAL BUILD-UP ESSENTIAL TO 
INDUSTRY'S PROGRESS 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of British Glues: & Chemicals Limited was 
held in London on the Ist instant. The 
following are extracts from the cifculated 
— by the chairman, Mr Roger Dun- 
Caife : — 

It is clear that increased efficiency of pro- 
ductive effort is essential if our nation is 
to resolve its present difficulties. This ‘para- 
mount need has inspired our effort to secure 
greater productive efficiency throughout our 
group, by increased mechanisation and im- 
proved processes. 

Our postwar plan for increased glue pro- 
duction of improved quality has made good 
Progress, and we amticipate that we shall 
complete it in the current year; we then 
expect to be in a position to meet all de- 
mands from our customers at home and 
overseas. The demand for our fats, fertilisers 
and cattle feeds has continued readily to 
absorb all we can offer. Chinaware manu- 
facture has called for increased supplies of 
calcined bones produced at our mill in the 
Potteries, 

SUBSIDIARIES 


The proportionate contribution of our 
UK subsidiaries to our group profit has been 
sfeater than in the previous year.. B. Young 
« Co. Ltd. producing — photographic, 
Paarmaceutical, edible and technical gela- 
‘nes, increased its turnover, and made not- 


able additions and improvements to plant 
and process. _“Spa” brand low . melting 
point gelatine is proving attractive to over- 
seas buyers, and continues in heavy demand 
at home. 

Calfos, Lid., has experienced increased de- 
mand for its products for pharmaceutical use 
and for the manufacture of food preparations, 
and a useful export trade is being developed. 
Our sqap companies have made progress; 

Personality” Turtle Oil Soap continues 
high in public favour, 

Croid, Ltd., has increased the range of 
“Croid” adhesives, of which it now pro- 
duces over eighty different qualities for a 
wide variety of industrial uses. Annual sales 
of several million small units for domestic, 
school and office purposes give “ Croid” an 
unrivalled position in the market. 

Murray’s, of Mark Lane, has continued 
to expand its varied interests, and its profits 
have achieved another record. During the 
year We acquired all the shares in the old- 
established business of Cockman Bros., Ltd., 
of Stratford, London. 

In Toronto, our wholly owned subsidiary, 
Canadian Organic Developments, Ltd., hold- 
ing important agencies in addition to those 
of our own group, is now well established. 
Its operations have been extended 2,000 miles 
further west by acquiring controlling interests 
in two businesses in Calgary. W. Harris & 
Company, Ltd., has successfully introduced 
some of our standard manufacturing tech- 
niques at its glue works in Toronto. We have 
strengthened our Canadian personnel by 
suitable appointments of trained staff sent 
out from England, and members of our 
board have made frequent visits. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows a consolidated profit for the year 
amounting to £113,606 after the charges 
shown in the account and after providing for 
all taxation. With the carry forward from 
last year, reduced by retrospective profits 
tax, and with further amounts brought in, 
we have £211,249 available for appropriation. 
Appropriation includes: £21,500 to contin- 
gency reserve (now totalling £100,000), 
£15,000 to general reserve (now £150,000), 
and a newly-created replacement reserve 
amounting to £80,000. Dividends (10 per 
cent. preference and 25 per cent. ordinary) 
amount (net) to £52,937, leaving to be carried 
forward £41,812. 

Out of every {1 we receive, 18s. 64d. is 
asborbed by raw materials, expenses of pro- 
duction, wages and plant maintenance, leav- 
ing Is. 54d. for taxation, reserves and divi- 
dends. Of this amount 103d. is absorbed 
by taxation, 3jd. is retained in the business 
as additional capital, and only 3}d. goes to 
the stockholders as dividend. 

Fixed assets, after charging depreciation 
of £53,395, total £801,726, an increase over 
last year of £348,313; some of the increase 
is due to the inclusion for the first time of 
our .Canadian .interests, but to a greater 
extent to the considerable progress in our 
restoration and development programme. 
Orders placed on capital account at the end 
of the year and schemes passed on that date 
amount to a total of £230,000. This expen- 
diture will substantially complete our present 
capital programme. 


PERSONNEL AND PROFITS 


It is a pleasure to record here that our 
group pension scheme was successfully 
Jaunched on November 1, 1947, and received 
almost universal acceptance. 

Whilst paying my tribute to all our 
employees, I must refer especially to the few 
uncommon men who inspire our forward 
march, men such as our managing director, 
Mr Harold J. Cotes, and our technical 
director, Mr I. H. Chayen. If our nation 
is to survive its present distresses, it will 
only be by recognising to the full the virtues 
of the man with the vision which creates, the 
man of ideas with the faith to develop them, 
and with the strength and purpose to con- 
vert. them into action. 
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Yet industrial profit, which is normaly 
the result of his ability, imaginative drive, 
industry and economy, and is a good ther- 
mometer to use in judging the success of 
his work, appears to be looked upon in some 
quarters as anti-social. I am convinced that 
the uncommon man will never survive in 
the strait-jacket of nationalisation, and with- 
out him our great schemes of social ameliora- 
tion, in which I am so profound a believer, 
will die of starvation. 

Let me make it abundantly clear that I 
agree limitation of dividends as a temporary 
measure at a ume when the TUC has 
agreed not to press claims for wage advances 
—but profit is a different matter: 

For industry’s progress substantial profits 
ploughed back are essential to build up addi- 
tiona! capital’ from within—capital needed to 
finance expanding trade at price levels much 
higher than prewar, and 16 maintain and 
improve buildings, plant and tools. 

British industry became great by building 
up capital out of retained profit in days of 
low taxation, but in the present days, with 
income tax, profits tax and with wear and 
tear allowances inadequate to meet the cost 
of replacement, this build-up moves too 
slowly for that speedy resurgence of manu- 
facturing industry which our economy so 
sorely needs. It is, in my view, essential that 
the 10 per cent. tax on retained profits should 
go and that a more liberal attitude should be 
adopted towards the wear and tear allow- 
ances permitted as a deduction before profits 
tax and income tax are calculated, 


CONCLUSION 


You will have gathered that we have faith 
in ourselves and in the future of our com- 
pany; our heavy programme of capital 
expenditure rests on that foundation and on 
our determination to. retain the lead we have 
established. Although there are clear indi- 
cations that the sellers’ market is passing and 
the buyers’ market is at hand, our products 
are essential. It is clear, however, that we 
must pursue a conservative dividend policy 
for some time to come. J am sure that policy 
will redound to the strength and prosperity 
of our company. 


The report was adopted. 





THE VICTORIA FALLS AND 
TRANSVAAL POWER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SALE OF THE UNDERTAKING 


The annual general meeting of the above 
company was held at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, on the 31st ultimo, the 
chairman and managing director, Mr Arthur 
E. Hadley, C.B.E., presiding. 


The chairman paid a sincere tribute to 
their colleague, Dr Bernard Price, O.B.E., 
who had passed away on July 9th, after hay- 
ing been associated with the company since 
1908, serving as chief engineer, general 
manager in South Africa, and resident direc- 
tor and technical adviser in South Africa. 
Dr Price had taken the leading part in South 
Africa in the recent negotiations for the sale 
of the undertaking to the electricity supply 
commission of South Africa. 


The accounts, which were the last the 
company would present, were drawn up in 
the form provided by the latest Companies’ 
Act. 


. PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The profit for the year 1947, after provid- 
ing for taxation and transferring £1.000,000 
to reserve for taxation and contingencies, 
came cut at £644,225, an increase of £43,950 
over the previous year. The sum of £150,000 
was transferred to general reserve and the 
dividends paid for the year were 10 per cent. 
on the preference stock and 195 per cent. on 
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the ordinary stock. The amount carried 
forward to the current year was £540,040. 


At the annual general meeting in 1947 
the chairman stated that the electricity supply 
commission would like to take over the under- 
taking at an early date instead of waiting 
until the end of 1950. Conversations had 
therefore started with the object of arriving 
at an arrangement fair to both sides. 


On July 14th last the board issued to all 
stockholders a statement to the effect that a 
settlement had been reached and that the 
undertaking im the Union of South Africa 
(except cash and debtors) had been soid for 
£144 million, which sum has been received. 
ihe commission have also offered employ- 
ment to the whole of the company’s staff 
and employees at their present rémuneration, 
pension rights and all other benefits which 
they enjoyed in the company’s service. 


The chairman stated that in 1922 the 
Blectricty Act was passed in the Union, under 
which the electricity supply Commission was 
established, with pcwer to expropriate the 
company at the end of 1950. The company 
had always worked in the most friendly 
manner with the commission 


FRIENDLY NEGOTIATIONS 


In 1947 the commission approached the 
company with a view to ecquiring the under- 
taking by voluntary negotiation and without 
waiting until 1950. The board decided it 
was in the best interests of the company to 
enter into a friendly negotiation rather than 
to carry on in opposition to the commission 
and its principal consumers and to await 
notice under the Act, when the compensation 
to be paid to the company at the end of 1950 
would doubtless be left for an arbitrator to 
decide. 7 

The chairman pointed out that counsel’s 
opinion had been taken with regard to the 
position of the preference stockholders, and 
he had ruled that they were entitled to the 
par value of their stock, together with any 
arrears of 6 per cent. per annum cumulative 
dividend up to the commencement of 
winding up. 

The chairman thanked the staff and em- 
ployees for their most satisfactory service 
during the year. He specially referred to 
Mr T. G. Orley, who had been general 


manager in South Africa since 1936, and who 
retired on June 30th last. 

‘Mr Hadley said that this would be the last 
time after 41 years that he would meet stock- 
holders at an annual general meeting, but 
he hoped to meet them again towards the end 
of the year to submit a propusal for the volun- 
tary liquidation of the company. 

report and accounts were adopted, and 
the retiring directors, Sir Dougal O. Malcolm, 
K.C.M.G. and Mr J. B. Braithwaite, and the 
auditors, Messrs Cooper Brothers & Co., 
were re-elected. 





MUREX, LIMITED 
IMPROVED DEMAND 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Murex, Limited, was held on the 
31st ultimo in London, Mr George P. 
Joseph (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the ten months ended April 30th, 1948 :— 

The trading profit is £526,190 for the 
period—an increase of £231,457 compared 
with the previous year. The consolidated 
trading profits of the parent company and 
its subsidiaries are £695,828—an increase of 
£264,595 compared with the previous year; 
the consolidated net profits represent 5 per 
cent. on the combined sales turnover. 


The improved demand for the products 
of the parent company in the closing months 
of the last financial year was maintained 
throughout the period under review, and I 
am glad to say that the indications of a les- 
sened demand at the date of the interim 
dividend announcement in February last 
were of a temporary nature. The period un- 
der review was a difficult one, but despite 
the acute shortages of vital materials which 
have existed on many occasions, we have 
been able to meet all demands for our metal- 
lurgical and chemical products. 


We are continually adding to our range 
of pure metals, ferro alloys, special alloys, 
metal powders and fine chemicals to meet the 
expanding requirements of modern metal- 
lurgy. The sale of our secondary products, 
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tungsten carbide (hard metal) tips for cyr. 
ting and turning tools, tungsten and molyb 
denum rod and sheet and wear-resisti A 

which are distributed in the home marker 


mainly by Protolite, Limited, have 
shown a satisfactory increase. Owing to 
continued shortage of steel supplies, Murex 
Welding Processes have been unable to meet 
the demand for welding electrodes which has 
continued at a high level. 


EXPORT ORDERS — 


The marked improvement in the export | 


orders for the products of the parent com. 
pany during the latter part of the last finan. 
cial year has been maintained; in . 
quence, the value of export sales for the 
period under review shows an increase of 
100 per cent. on that of the previous year, 
The combined value of export sales of elec. 
trodes and welding plant by Murex Welding 
Processes for the ten months’ period shows 
an increase on the previous year; that is 
again attributable to increased sales of weld. 
ing plant. The demand for welding elec. 
trodes in both the home and export markets 
greatly exceeds available supplies. 


The level of activity of the period under 
review has been maintained in the opening 
months of the new financial year; the parent 
company’s products are, in the main, 
specialist raw materials, and there are no 
present indications of any sustained falling 
off in demand. The demand also for weld- 
ing electrodes and plant shows no sign of 
recession; indeed, owing to shortage of steel 
supplies, there is an acute deficiency of elec- 
trodes manufactured in Great Britain, and 
as a consequence overseas customers are be 
ing diverted to the American market, 


The immediate outlook for your company 
is satisfactory in so far as factors within its 
own control are concerned. It is the uncer 
tainties in the national and international 
spheres that cause us anxiety; despite these 
uncertainties, however, your directors are 
confident that your company will continue to 
expand its interests and maintain its com- 
petitive position. 

The report and accounts were adopted; 
the proposed final dividend of 2s. 1d. per £1 
unit, making 3s. 4d. per £1 unit for the 
period, less tax, was approved. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
reports appear in the Supplement: Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds ; Coast Lines ; Distillers ; Watney Combe Reid. 
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3 ft | i Prices, 1 
pres, | : | Price, | Price, | Gross | Year 1948 | Last Two | || Price, | Price, | Viel 
Jan. 1 to Sep. 1! Name of Security Aug. 25, | Sept. 1, || Sept. 1 “{, (Jan. 1to Sep. ly] Dividends || = Name ot Security | Aug. 25, | Sept. 1, Sept 

“Wok tee | _— 1) oe 1948 [High [Low |/@) 0) | p 2948 | 19488 \ 1948 

i i ritish Fu | j ,& & s. d. 1 i} 

1orgg | 1003 |War Bonds 24%, August 2, 1949-51! Joa | lA! .. i¢‘s | % | 9% || Other Securities fd 
1014 | 100y Exchequer Bonds 14% Feb. 15,1950) 100¢ | 100¢ || 0 8 3/1 4 5 (d) id |Australia 54% 1965-69,..../ 1034 | 1045 |) 2 19. Oy 
102). | 100§ |War Bonds 24% March 1, 1951-55.) 102% | 102s 9 9 4/121 7 ts id) |'Birmingham 24% i966-ti..| Q5pxd| 219 
1024 | 100. | War Bonds 24% March 1, 1952-54.|, 101Hixd) 102% || 015 7| 1171 (é) |\Argentine 34%.........+.. | tor fio | 5 94 
a ae fee ase te te ae | Sed S218 © 3} 8 siimgceeeacseah =. te) Se |b 
102 War % Aug. 15, 56. |) a 5 b \\|Anglo-Iranian Oii f1....... 8 7. 
1034 | 100} Funding 23% June 15, 1952-57....; 102 105 -)1 3210/2 81 gl5 ¢| g15 ¢ ||Assoc. Port. Cem. Ord. Stic. £1 13/3. | 73/9 41 6 
105} | 100) | National Def, 3% July 15, 1954-58, 104 lag | 1 3 6) 210 40 ¢| 40 ¢ ||Austin Motor ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5s.|| 33/1} | 36/- 514 3 
105} | 101} |War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59....' 1054 | 1054/1 4 0/211 Ta] (7 b| Barclays Bank Ord. ‘B' {1..)) 1/- | To/- 313 & 
105 | 100. Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65) 1024 | 103° |) 1 9 0) 215 120 b| $5 a! atcliff Ord. {2...... 9 9 | 215 fH 
101 | 96} |/Funding 23% April 15, 1956-61...) 100g | 100% | 1 6 10} 2 lo 12 6| 8 4 [aac Oxygen Ord. fi... 91/6 | 91/6 | 4 2 : 

103¢ | 98 | Funding 3% April 15, 1959-69.....|| 103 103, | 210 2) 217 2a{ § 6 |\Courtaulds Ord. seeaell 3/> | 41/- | SBe 
114% | 110; Funding 4% May 1, 1960-90...... | 1i4e | 14 |} 019 4) 243 20 @| 16 \\Distillers Co. igh 26/3 }.27/- \ 4 16. 
102% | 97% | Savings Bonds 3% Sept. 1, 1960-70) 101 xd) 10H | 1 ak 2 | 2.7 8 ¢ ¢ |Dormau Alon... |} 30/- | 30/6 | 5 2. 
ast | nat Victory Bonds a" Sept. r 1920-76 liana ist HE ala ie 3 . 0 $ lite, ee a 4/3 er : iu 
|Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1965-75, 100% | 101. | 112 2] 219 19}6| 13$a Imperial Tobacco {1....... 5 5 6 8D 
111 | 107} = Consols 4% (after Feb. 1, 1957)..../ 109% | 1098 || 1 0 1/214 10 ¢} 10 ¢/ Lancs. Cotton Ord. Stk. £1. .!| 43/9 | 43/9 | :h , 
1065§ | 102} [Conversion 34% (after Apr. 1, 1961) | 104 xd) 104jxd) 1 911/353 0 10 ¢| 10 ¢| Lever & Unilever Ord. {1.../} 48/9 | 48/9 | 4 22. 
oe | MT tree oe Mice aac hace] se) “Seah BESS ea era FBR eco eee 

|| Treas. . 3% (after Apr. 5, oi} x c m,P’chin J’nson at , 
100 | | Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1, 1986-96..|) xd} 98xd |} 114 4) 3 1 S54] SOY taape lett ¢ | Prudential ‘A’ {1.......... i 4 32}xd) 2 te 

834 | Th [Consols 9%... .......0200..2... fi’ 71 }115910/3 5 59/3 | 49/9 |) Ic} 2 ¢ ||Stewarts & Lloyds Def, 1.) $2/6 | 53/9 4) 
1014 ||British Electricity 3% Gtd. 1968-73, 100$xd 100qxd| 112 § | 2 19 85/7) 15/14] ¥2ba| 45. b Shell” Transpt. Ord. £)| 74/44 | 76/105 1 18 20 
98 {British Transport 3% Gtd. 1978-88, 98} 114 2,3 1 1% 5 246! 12$4@ || Tube Invst. Ord. Stk. £1...) 6 be 4 4 8 
‘|British Transport 36, Gtd. 1968-73, 100ixd’ 1 112 8) 219 90/9| 13/$ |} Mg6! —3ta | Turner & Newall Ord. Stk.fi| 74/8 | T1/- || 3 re 
Redemption. yields on stocks optionally or finally redeemable witbin the next five years | 93/3 | 17/- || $5 6| 15 @ |'Woolworth (F. W.) Ord. 6s..)/ 80/~ | 83/- | 4 #%" 

: t | 


ate worked out on the assumption that they will be repaid at the earliest date. Redemption 
yields on other dated stocks assume that stocks paying over 3 per cent will be redeemed 
at the earliest date (these are marked ‘e’), and those paying 3 per cent or less will be repaid 
at the latest date (marked ‘I’). (#) Net yields are calculated after allowing for tax at 
9s. in the £ (f) Flat yield. * Assumed average life 15 years 6 months. 


tt U 
(c) Whole year. (dj) Int. paid half-yearl 
(g) Also a capital bonus of 2} 
worked on 15 Po cent basis. (J) To latest redemption date. 
Basis 25%. + Free of tax. . 





y. (¢) To 
{m) 15 months. 


earliest 
per cent free of income tax, yee? 
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THE ECONOMIST, September 4, 1948 


Statistical Summary . 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Angust 28, 1948, total i 


ordinary revenue was, $69,621,000, against 
ordinary expenditure ‘of $44,352,000 and 
issues tO suing funds £200,000.. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fund allocations, of $4,563,000 
the surplus acerued. since April Ist. is 
{285,624,525 against {248,287,466 for the 


corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE — 



















Reteipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 











Esti- | 4s3T 7 ie , ° 
Revenue mate, — — Week ended 

‘ aia 
to te” poo 
Aug. Aug. — —_ 
30, 28, | 15477 | 1948 

1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 

ki were k 

Igcome Tax . |130915¢} 331,931 351,974 12,908, 10,278 
Sur-tax | 90,00@ 16,805) 22,50 4 400 


Estate, etc., Duties, 160,00 69,879) 76,654 2,800' 2,900 




























eee 55,004 19,480, 23,589 1,050 $00 
Profits Tax .... i’ OED Oy 12,280 45,71@ 1,150: 4,800 
BP-T. ... axes. f P| 8,086)" 49,400 4,500) 1,000 
Other Inland Rey, | Uk eae 
Special Contributa. | 50, <a 10,504 ~» 600 
Total Inland Rév. 19152 580,409 22,833 20,878 
Cidtoms........- 18,693, 17,361 
Excise 22,100) 29,581 
Total Customs &/j» j 

eerie... csee et 40,793} 46,942 
Motor Duties. ....| 50,00 9,979 9,14 116; © 220 
Surplus War Stores | 102,000) 78,099h.°22,299 12,937, 1,407 
surplus Keceipts! i 

from Trading... { 57,000 25,000, 824 ... | ... 
P.O. (Net Receapts) : 1,080 200Dr1300 Dr 2100 
Wireless. Licenges, | 11,00 550; °570 
Crown Lands. ... 4.7 Jy 30, a 
Receipts from ! 


Sundry Loaris, . |” 14,00 WwW ... 
Misceil. Receipts. . | iC 2,281; 1,673 


Tota) Ord. Rev... (3765306 78,352) 69,621 








Seir-BaLaNncine | 
Past Office. ...... 150,20 
Income. Tax on, 


3,800, 4,600 
rTI6 


82,478. 74,337 
















Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet_payments 
{4 thousand) 





Esti- ee 
Expendittire mate, Week ended 
1948-4 rons 
s Aug | Aug. 
| 28, 
1948 





ORDINARY 


f 
EXPENDITURE i 











Int. & Man. off } 

Nat. Debt ..... 500,000 203,185 195,395 2,309 1,815 
Paynients to N.} { | 

Ireland........| 26,00 8,880, 7,854 1,509) 1,047 
Other Cons. Fundi ve 

Services ....... ; 8,0 3,318) 3,2 21, 5 
Total asec eee eee 534, 3,839) 2,867 
Supply Services .. 244265 77,706) 41,485 
Total Ord. Expd,. | 81,545) 44,352 
Sinking Funds. ... | agg’, ae 








SELF-BALANCING 
Post Office 
Income Tax on 


E.P.T. Refunds 16, 


57,900 62,60 3,800, 4,600 


3,264 326116 
85,671 49,268 


After increasing Exchequer balanees by £339,547 to 
(2,964,634, the other operations for the week decreased 
the gross National Debt by £15,458,490 to £25,663 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 


P.O. and Telegraph Acts, 1946 and 1948.......... 425 
ening Act, 200 i oo ae a 2 
B*.T. Refahés. 2. oe ee ee M1 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, sec. 4(1).... 3 
Housing Temporary Accommodation Act, 1944, 

$00.88) 5. uci eia re wee a he ot rene 1,000 
Local Authorities Loatis Act, 1945, see. 3(1)...... 3,350 
War Damage: War Damage Commission........ ,000 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits... .. 350 





CHANGES IN DEBT ({ thousand) 

» Net Receirs Net Repayments 
24% Def. Bonds... 297 Treasury Bills « 12,076 
Tax Reserve Certs. 381 | Nat. Savings Certs. 600 





3% Def, Bonds.... *2,296 
3% ‘Conv ‘Loan 
(1948+53)....... 50 
Other Debt :— 
Internal ....... 190 
External sive. 715 
Ways & Means Ad- 
vances. 5.0 0S% 10 
678 16,137 





* Including £1,712,000 paid off on maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 
























Ways and 





Treasury Means. 
: $ I 
Date Bills Advances ne Fatal 
Di ine Bank | posits ing 
Public |. of by Debt 
Depts. | Eng- } Banks 


land 


















Aug. 30]2190-0 2428-5 

mai | 

May 15} 2210-0} 2643-5} 301-0 | 20-3 aes sé 6501.3 
» 2242210-0) 2626-6} 297-8 | 14-8 362 -076511-2 
svenkS | 2240-0 | 2620-8] 303-3 e+. | 1377 +8 FO510+5 

Juné 54 2220-0 2616:7] 283-2 | 3-5 11410-0]6523-5 
» 42}2210-0 2608-9 281-1 | 1-0: 114235 p6525-2 
so 494 2210-0 | : 1} 274-0 | 11-3 41443-5}65738 
5 we 270-5 | ... $1468-016555-7 

July 10} 2210-0: : 9] 282-3; ... |1429-5]6547-7 
» 17]2210-0 | 2632-4) 296-5 | 12-8 11429-516581-1 
» 2412210-0 | 2632-8} 294-6 | 13-3 }1429-516580-1 
wp 51] 2210-0 | 2620+3] 301-2} ... 11429-5] 6561-0 

Auge 712210-0, 2598-5} 270-5 i: 1429-516508-5 
» 144 2210-0 | 2355-6 281-0 | ‘ 1429-5} 6282-0 
mw 21) 2210-0 | 239840] 280-1 | 6-8 }1441-016535-9 
»» 28} 2210-0 QO} 28-8; ... $1441-0)6323-8 





Average Cent 


Rate : 
Date of Allotted 
Tender aot = at 
Pa: Min, 
a Rate 


i 









Aug. 29 | 25l- 59 
1948 

May 28 | 170-0 | 278-6 | 170-0] 10 1-68 50 

June” 4°] 170-0 | 295-8 | 170-0 1: 40 
» 11 | 170-0 | 277-5 | 170-0 1: 49 
»..48.4.170-0 | 259-6 | 170-0 1- 57 
» 25 | 170-0 | 279-7 | 170-0 }- 48 

July 2 | 170-0 | 286-8! 170-0 1: 45 
#9 | 170-0 | 276-5 | 170-0 1- 48 
» 26y4 170-0 | 279-7 | 170-0 1- 48 
» 23 | 170-0 | 294-3 | 170-0 1: 43 
» 8 1170-0 }:291-8 | 170-0 1- 42 

Aug. 6 }170/0 } 288-1 | 170-0 1- 44 
» 13 1170-0! 269-1 | 170-0 1: 53 
» 20, | 170:0 | 272-7 | 170-0 1- 52 
» 27 [170-0 | 268-1 | 170-0 3: 53 


On August 27th applications for bills to be paid on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
were accepted as to about 53 per cent of the amount 
applied ‘for at £99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher 
prices were accepted in full. Applications for bills to be 

aid on Monday were accepted at £99 17s. 5d. and above 


in fpll. £170 million (maximum) of Treasury Biils. are 
being offered for September 3rd. For the week ended 
August 28th the Banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to the amount of £150 million (maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
{ 


thousand) 










Week Ended , 
Aug. 23, Avg. 21;}: 
1947 1948 




















Savings Certificates :— 























Wee eS Tes ETT 3,100 | 2,500 | 46,350 

Repayments .......065++ 3,250 2,200 | 54,500 

Net Savings......+06.--. JDr 150 | 300 {Dr 8,150 
Defence Bonds :-~ f 

Receipts... .5... wibuwess 725 | 7101 16,340 

Repayments ..... pacenss 852 | 895 | 18,265 

Net Savings ...... eceueis 127 (Dr 185 Wrl,925 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 

Banks : } 

ROCOHAG. oo ons sekekees 11,433 } 11,182 7246,510 

Repayments .....eseee-> 11,301 | 13,843 } 254,951 

Net Savings ........4... 132 Mr 661 [Dr8,441 
Total Net Savings...:.. /.. dy 145 Dr 546 (Dr 18516 
Interest on certificates repaid 585 | 396 9,716 
Interest accrued on savings i 

remaining invested ...... 2,242 | 2,286 | 46,990 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
_ RETURNS 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1948 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








£ 
Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt... n&s, 100 
InCirculation 1248,997,539 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1288,166,647 
partment .. 51,250,294 } Other Secs... , 611,929 
Coin {other 
than gold)... 6,524 
Amt. of - Fid~—-+___+~ 
; eS eens 1300,000,006 
: Gold Coin and 
i ; Bullion (at 
, 172s. 3a 
oz. fe)... 2. 247,833 
1300,247,833 1300,247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
a £ ; 
Capital ...... ,°14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 400,489,291 
Rest... . Ss sisea 3,906,203 | Other Sees,:- 25,575,765 
Public Deps,:- ~ 58,659.79 | Discounts and 
Public Acct8.* 10,089,954 Advances... 3,900,971 
H.M. Treas. Securities.... 21,674,794 
Special Acct. 48,569,844 | 
Note®, Gass: 6h 51,250,294 
Other .Deps.:~. 401,828,168 | Coin: ........ 1,151,819 
Bankers... .. 807,030,383 
Others Accts . «94,797,785 
478947, 169 978,947,169 


* nt See, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


£ ‘million 









ssue Dept, -— 
Notes in circulation. .... 
Notes in banking depart- 


ment..,... ins Se elles ico 37-3). .46 5 51-3 
Government debt and ' 
securities® ....... 99- 211299- 2|1299-2 
Other Seciirities .. 25... os «608 0-8 
eee a ‘i fell e ack 0:2 0:2 0-2 
alued at-s. per fine oz 172/3) 172/3| 172/3 
, Deft. ‘= | 
its — } 
ublic Accounts......... 12-6 16-9 10-1 
Treasury Special Account 33-4 «33-4 48-6 
MUN oi a tiie Sas io cs 4 316+7) WO-3 307-0 
CR i ic iSinc chic. 90-1; 90-1) 94-8 
Toth . .i.0, Go tb dad's ~ Kab 452-8 440-7) 460-5 
Securities :— i 

Government. ,.. Fel eevee 404-1, 383-7) 401-0 
Discounts, ete.......... 6-1 5-4 3-9 
i a . 22-6; 22-0: 21-7 
SOU oa cceter cei et: *T] 432°8 411-1, 606-6 
Banking dept; ‘res... ...... : 38-3) 48-0 62-4 

ey oy 0, 

£o ' /@ i 0 
8-4 ee 11-3 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,350 million to £1,300 
million on March 4, 1948. 


“Tue Economist” INDEX oF WHOLESALE 


PRicEs 
al T Aug. 2 e, Aug. To, | Avg. 7, 
1927100 } ean} 1948 | 048 











WONG Soe he cdwenade ss ° 4 40° 6 
Other foods ........... | 138-7 | 138-8 | 138-68 
SOME oo vince medecea 139-2 184-5 179-7 
Mierale 3525 -02<. 223-8 | 245-9" | 347-9 
Miscellaneous .......... 147-8 156-6 155-4 

Saati tates tyltcc iA aan E tS as 
146-5 | 163-3)" 162-1 
1919100 25.0: ' 9016 | 994-781 9999 


* Revised, 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's Official baying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot cash prices were as follows :-— 









SILVER GoLp 

1948 BR EELS Pes ae i RR aan ce 
London |New York Bombay Bombay 
Gunce:per ounce!per 100 tolas} © per tola 
















Sn ' Ks. a. 
Aug. 26.. 44 73°} 17% 6 | 115 44 
oy Bi 444 13¢° | 174-20 DP 2 
» 28.. | Markets Closed | 174 10 | 117 © 2 
» 30..] > 45 ™@ | 175° 4 118° 6 
oe 45 44 | 175 14 1 122 #96 
Sept. 1.. 45 744 175. 8 |. 12k. 0 


{ 
: 
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SERVICE 


Founded over a century ago, The Un.on 
Bank of Australia, at its Branches throughout 
Ausiralia and New Zealand, offers a com- 
prehensive Banking Service Covering every 
modern requirement. 

This exténsive organisation is placed at the 
disposal of visitors desirous of transacting any 
cescription of banking business. 

We invite you to discuss your travel and 
banking problems with our  speciatised 
departments. 


UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


LIMITED 


71, CORNHILL, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


Branches shroughoa 
Australia 
and New Zealand. 





ARE YOU LOOKING 
TOWARDS CANADA? 


If so, we can offer expert advice on 
your financial problems and supply 
up-to-date market information. 


Monthly Canadian Commercial Letter available on request 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


(Incorporaced in Canada in 1867 with Limited Liability) 


1 ee a A RR 


2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo, 








FULLY PAID CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND = 


London Office: 





£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 





6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4. 


Branches in all the Prigcipal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 





DOMINION OF CANADA 
THREE-AND-A-QUARTER PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1950-55 


For the purpose of preparing Interest Warrants due November 1, 
1948, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of October 1, 
1948, after which date the Stock wilt be transferred, ex-dividend.—For 
the Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada in Lendon, A. D. HARPER, Manager, 47, Thread- 
needle Street, E.C.2, September 1, 1948. 


ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS 
APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 


2 
Employers seeking the services of Certified Accountants are asked to | 
write to the Secretary of the Association, 22. Bedford Square, London, | 


W.C.1. (Telephone: Museum 5163.) 


Baas ie RS Se, ce, A BA ae A er os Soe at cee I en wae sees t mer bisa fs ies oo 
Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Lrp., Port St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist N&wsParer, LID. 
R. S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New Y 


at 22 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, $.W.1, 





U.S. Representative : 


| 













Representeo at over 240 points 

in New Zealand and at Melbourne,’ 

Victoria ; Sydney, New South Wales: 
Suva, Fiji; Apic, Samoa. 









Loncon Office: 
i, Queen Victoria St., £.C.4 
om t Manager 


F ead Office: WELLINGTON, N.7Z. 
F_L. Porter, General Manager 


Lloyds Bank 
look after 


your interests | 


SEE THE MANAGER OF YOUR LOCAL BRANCH 


EDINBURGH 
esto 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, $.W.t. 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, |! 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS _£17,500,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED —  <189,900,000 


GOVERNMENT OF PUNJAB (PAKISTAN) 


Applications are invited for the post of Statistical Adviser, to advise 
on all statistical questions, and supervise and control the Statistical 
Department of the Government, with headquarters at Lahore. Ae 
QUALIFICATIONS: University degree in Statistics or Ma’ , 
or equivalent, with wide experience of Advanced Statistical 
APPOINTMENT on contract for 5 years, terminable on six 
notice by either side: age preferably not exceeding. 45 years. 
PAY: Rs. 1250-50-1500 p.m. (£1,125 to £1,360 pe) plus oversees 
.a.) for appointee of non- m 





of Rs. 300 p.m. (£270 iatic domicile: 

pay according to qualifications. for 
Applications on forms to be obtained from the High Comuuissioner oa 

Pakistan, 14, Fitzhardinge Street, W.1, should reach that address 

later than September 30, 1948. : 


- ~ - — - _ = - - — —— a een 
Sl Aeeee enon 6 Principles of Reasoning. Please hetp.—Bos 
816. 3% 


ork, 6.—Saturday, September 4, 1948. 








